


WHAT’S IN IT FOR 


MAJOR GENERAL JAMES C. FRY 
Chairman, Membership Committee, Ex 


Mone years aco than | care w remember-when a 
ccond lieutenant drew $125 a month and even @ $3.00 
subseription wasn't entered into ry pr asked the Colo- 
nel of my regiment, “Why should be to the Infam- 
try Journal—what do we get trom it?” In the thy and 
very logical explanation that followed, the al com: 
mander referred to our problems as fag A ai 

“The Army has many problems,” the said, “but 
these will not concern me signe 4 as an individual citizen, 
tor | am nearing retirement. But they will concern you 
and, most of all, they concern our Nation. | see no geason 
10 believe that the Army will not again be needed to en- 
force the polivies of our Nation. The newspapers and the. 
magazines will neglect us, for there is not amorous — 
about a peacetime Army. It is up to us to tell our story to 

sible,” hie. 

uence brought 100% membership 
from the 26th Infantry. The communders of other uni 
who followed a similar pattern made a real tic 
wo our National Defense. | hope unit leaders of today 


the time and vision to lend their efforts toward similar 


ago, the question | had asked 

was directed at , gt the writer ¢ 
oa , @ Military Polis 

Dr ttcledias of the United Stat 


appreciation of the mission and oc of all increments — 


of our Army 

















All over the worid, technical ‘‘“Minute Men’”’ of the Ré 


A Service Company as 


=> 
Or tedicg| fee 





ist the U.S. Arm Air Fores 


How RCA “Minute Men’”’ give added strength 


to our Armed Forces everywhere 


At an Army camp in Northern Japan, RCA engineers 
check an outlying radar post. At an Air Force base in 
Florida, RCA specialists track a guided missile in flight. 
And at a Naval communication center in Guam, RCA 
technicians hurry to install a transmitter. All over the 
Minute Men” of the RCA Govern 
ment Service Department are assisting our Armed 


world, the technical 


Forces 
These ‘““Minute Men 


tion, maintenance, and training—are backed by the 


experts in electronic installa 


Ww 


RCA organization that provides the most complete 
Behind 
37 years of experience in communi 
more than 70,000 RCA em 


ployees in manufacturing plants stretching from coast 


ervices and systems to the nation 
tand RCA 


cations and electronics 


electronic 


them 


to coast; plus the fuilest research facilities devoted to 
electronics that industry has ever known 

In all these ways, the RCA Government Service 
Department has proved its ability to give added strength 


to our Armed Forces in every part of the world 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


ELECTRONICS FOR LIVING 
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HELICOPTER MEDICAL MISSION CROSSES AFRICA— 
Crossing African jungles and bushland from Leopoldville, 
Belgian Congo, to Nairobi, Kenya, the Lederle-Sikorsky 
Medical Expedition flew 2800 miles in a Sikorsky S-55, 
distributing drugs and surveying health conditions. The 
expedition again showed the significant role of the heli 


AROUND THE 
SIKORSKY HELICOPTERS 


TO THE ANTARCTIC— Landing on the Coast Guard ice- 
breaker Kastwind, a Navy Sikorsky HOAS helicopter joins 
Operation Deepfreeze, the U. S. antarctic expedition. 
The Eastwind sailed from Boston in November. The HO4S 
Navy the famed S-55 which serves in 
quantity in each of the U. S. armed services and is the 
standby in commercial and military operations all over 
the free world. 
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is a version of 





DEFENSE 


copter in public health work in Africa. For several years 
Sikorsky helicopters have been used there in spraying 
operations to control the tsetse fly, carrier of sleeping 
sickness, and for other vital health missions. The heli- 
copter’s ability to reach inaccessible areas opens new 
possibilities for the development of equatorial Africa. 


WORLD WITH 


S-58s FOR COMMERCIAL SERVICE—'To enter airline 
service in the U.S. and Europe in 1956, the Sikorsky S-58 
is the largest helicopter made available for commercial 
service. New York Airways plans to buy 7, Sabena Belgian 
World Airlines 8, all to be delivered starting in the spring. 
Both airlines currently use S-55s. The new S-58 will carry 
12 passengers and will cruise at more than 100 m.p.h. 
against the earlier model's 85 m.p.h. 
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MARINES 


HELICOPTER HISTORY 
THE MARINES HAVE LANDED — this time, by helicopter, landing 


on a submarine. And the situation is well in hand, with this 
unique operation again demonstrating the helicopter’s versatility 
offering new methods of evacuation for the sick and wounded 
and new possibilities for emergency supply, as well as new battle 
capabilities. Photo shows a Sikorsky HRS-1 transport helicopter 
landing aboard the USS Sea Lion during exercises off North 
Carolina. The HRS-1 is the Marine Corps version of the 
Sikorsky S-55 helicopter, which is also operated by the other 
armed forces 


FIRST SHIPBOARD LANDING 


In May, 1943, Capt. (now Brig. Gen.) H 
Franklin Gregory landed a Sikorsky XR-4 
on the deck of the tanker S.S. Bunker Hill 
in a successful demonstration of a heli 
copter’s ability to operate from the small 
deck of a merchant vessel. The demonstra 
tion took place on Long Island Sound off 
Connecticut 


SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT 
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EDITORIAL POLICY 


ARMY is a professional military magazine 














devoted to the ditsemination of information 








and ideas relating to the military art and 








science representing the interests of the en 
tire Army. ARMY strives to 


Advance man's knowledge of warfare in 

















the flelds of strategy, tactics, logistics 





operations, administration, weapons and 











weapons systems 








Advance man's knowledge and under 








standing of the soldier as an individual 








as a member of a trained unit, and as 











a member of the whole Army; emphasiz 

















ing leadership, esprit, loyalty, and o 








high sense of duty 








Disseminate knowledge of military history 








especially articles that have application 














to current problems or foster tradition 





and create esprit 








Explain the important and vital role of 
the United States Army in the Nation's 
defense and show that the Army is 


























alert to the challenges of new weapons, 
machines, and methods 
Advance the status of the soldier's profes 

















sion 
(Adopted by the Executive Council of the As 
sociation of the U. S$. Army, 21 June 1954) 
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ks Sales 2 a ee 7, SFC Herman Stern demonstrates the 


\erocycle which will carry a payload of 





00 pounds, fly 65 mph, and has a 
range of about 150 miles. The operator 
guides his craft by leaning in the dire¢ 
tion he wants to go The controls that 
gyovern vertical motion and speed are 
* similar to those of a motorcycle. The 
power plant is a two-cycle Mercury 44 
hp outboard motor. The Army has 
bought 12 of them for testing from De 
Lackner Helicopter, Inc 


“\. 
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Cessna’s CH-1 

Performs Brilliantly 

n Army lests— 

-irst helicopter 

to land on Pike’s Peak!” 


History was made September 13, 1955, when 
Cessna’s new CH-IL helicopter landed on the 
summit of 14,110-ft. Pike’s Peak. The event 
marked the first time a helicopter had landed 
on the famous peak and climaxed a series of 
Army evaluation tests for the highly fune- 
tional CH-l1 








Karlier that same day, the all-metal CH-1 
to an altitude of 17,600 ft. over Colorado 
Springs Then, after landing on Pike’s Peak 
the new helicopter, with three people 
aboard, hovered above the peak before flying 
back to the originating point of the Army 
Camp Carson Colorado 
results backed up Cessna’s confidence 
in its new CH-1. It can climb from sea level 
to 10,000 ft. in less than 10 minutes. Over 
120 m.p.t l vives the CH-L highest top 
speed of any helicopter certified by CAA. 


ls 


ngine location inthe no e of the fuselage 

| NILTn of the ¢ i | htiinetional 
Mounting the engine forward result 

In iinportant iv ! illation and servic 


Ing time, pros 





Space 


grineer and designers planned the perlormance 


for maximum efhierenes search effo 


operating cost. The simplified mechanical ce during th 1 NTilit 


iry require 


tail of the revolutionary transmission, rotor ment 
assembly and drive system eliminates many CH-1 
extra parts requiring lubrication and service, tep forw 


periormance the 
portant 


Heo mthion 
cuts down on muintenance costs, Cessna Aireratl »., Wichit 
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sthe Fatigue Cap 
that never shows 


Fatigue ! 


And No Wonder! It keeps you 
looking sharp on the toughest 
duty! Stands any abuse, Collapse 
it, stepoon it, siton it it springs 


right back into shape no extra 


stiffeners required! 

© WON'T WRINKLE 

© WON'T SAG 

Wind resistant, water repellent 


Can be dry cleaned 


INSIST ON THE NAME 
* M4 ad 
ON THE RED AND GREEN LABEL 


INSIDE YOUR CAP 
me 


Ask for it at your P. xX. 


If not available, order by mail. Sent 
prepaid anywhere in the world 


ONLY $2.00 posipais 


Be Sure—Specify your size 


#8590 with inside ear flap 
#8594 without flap 


Write for Quantity Prices 
*Patent applied for 
) 


sill 
©" CAP CORP. 


103 $ JOTH STREET 
LOUISVILLE 12, KENTUCKY 











We've been looking 
for you 


Make sure you continue getting 
your copy of ARMY. Send your 


change of address to: 


CIRCULATION MANAGER 
1529 Eighteenth S1., N.W 
Weashingten 6, D. C 








THE MONTH’S MAIL 


W ho’s She? 


® Colonel Flanagan’s article [Holly 
wood Can't Make Soldiers,” December] 
should have been written and read two 
years ago. His sentiments are shared by 
many ofhcers and noncommissioned ofh 
cers, and are expressed in The Armed 
lorces Officer That book says, “The 
fundamental cause of any breakdown of 
morale and discipline within the Armed 
service usually comes of this, that a com 
mander or his subordinates transgress by 
treating men as if they were children or 
serfs instead of showing respect for their 
idulthood.” 

Colonel Flanagan's article was too late, 
is was Miss Monroe's appearance in Ko 
rea too early for the boys who were not 
yet men Among the six thousand or so 
oldiers who were drooling at the sight 
of Miss Monroe was a corporal who asked 
of the lad next to him Who's she?” I 
think Miss Monroe does well in her field 
but what would you have if her head 
were shaved The prettiest bald woman 
you ever saw! 

Which leads to another question: What 
has a nyloned hotshot got to do with 
the winning of men—and the winning 
ol wars: 

Mayor Georce E. BANIGAN 
liq Fifth Army 
Chicago 15, Ill 


The Faceless Soldiers 


@ The recent spate of exhortations on 
morale, prick and esprit leaves me colder 
than shower water in transient barracks 
My chill be« ame almost unendurable al 
ter reading “Hollywood Can't Make Sol 
diers 7 

This entry in the verbal benzedrine 
series presents a curious contradiction in 
its denouncement of applying “sugar 
coated influences” in the production of 
morale, esprit, and discipline.” The con 
tradiction promptly appears as the article 
suggests that in place of starlets, iced 
beer and PXs loaded with luxuries,” 
commanders consider the adoption of red 
vests for off-duty wear and parachute 
jumping monkeys as unit resuscitators. 

Let me move on to the widely expressed 
concern over unit and regimental pride 
and the morale of all who suffer in line 
outfits. This concern peppers and salts 
many of your other articles written by 
the “arresting and challenging” segment 
of military writers 

Someone is overdue for the discovery 


that the Army has soldiers of all ranks 
who have seldom, if ever, been in a regi 
ment or other T/O&E unit 

Who worries over troops in the count 
less ASUs, AUs, DUs or area commands? 
Who laments the collapsed morale of 
‘special” troops, men in headquarters de 
tachments, training commands, casual 
companies? Isn’t the noncombatant slice 
containing this group nearly half the pie? 

If things are tough in the regiment, 
where at least organization is traditional 
and the chain of command evident, what's 
the “defensive posture” in the average 
ASU which frequently exceeds regimen 
tal strength? Better? Worse? 

| await some application of the For 
ward Look to the hundreds of thousands 
who have no military mama, no papa, no 
red vests, no monkeys, no para hutes 

We are the faceless “soldiers” who fit 
that description even better at this time 
of year when “jackets may be removed 
while at work in the section.” 

SFC James F. Mureny 

Ist STD 
Fort Benning, Ga 


Trained Replacements for AAA 


®@ A salute to Lieutenant Engleberg for 
his “AA Duty in USA” in November 
Cerebrations, a simple, frank and forth 
right article that presents some of the 
personnel problems confronting AA units 
in the continental defense 

\s a young ofhcer | was confronted 
with the same problems soon after I ar 
rived at a line battery in a Nike battalion 
Although lacking the proper tactical train 
ing for a Nike battery officer, 1 found 
myself doing the noncom’s job. Why 
Bec ause I quickly realized the noncoms 
were not properly trained for their own 

This lack of practical training con 
siderably weakens a noncom’s leadership 
qualities. He feels insecure and uncer 
tain, his morale breaks down, and he 
feels “this isn’t the outht for me.” The 
first-three-graders particularly soon seek a 
way out. Reduced strength, which in 
most AA batteries is far below the static 
./O&E, adds to the rigidity of daily 
duties. Consequently, third- and second 
graders find themselves pulling excessive 
duty they wouldn’t have in another kind 
of outht 

Problems are not confined to noncoms 
AA units, and again particularly Nike 
batteries, are not getting trained replace 
ments. For some reasons AA units have 
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become depots for hardships cases, com 
passionate transfers, and short-timers re 
turning from overseas. Many replacements 
have basic training in infantry, FA or 
come from AA basic, and 


none but the technicians 


armor Few 
maintenance 
from any sort of Nike training. 

Obviously, as Lieutenant Engleberg 
suggests, steps are needed to improve 
training. But I don’t agree that a good 
start would be at group or battalion level 
Reduced strength makes it impossible for 
batteries to relinquish men and properly 
function at the same time 

Higher headquarters will have to make 
the start. Larger quotas of basics must 
be assigned to the advanced AAA basic 
should be brok 


Nike, guns, and 


course Ihe basic cours 


en into three groups 


1utomatic weapons. Basics should be as 


signed to each group according to priori 


ty Lhen 
} 


itter completing the course, the 
ASIC § ould be assigned to the type unit 
for which he was trained 

We should course for 
particularly for Nike, because 


have a_ basi 
noncom 
of the 

and the few reenlistments from packages 


Nike trained 


type of training would soon relieve the 


recent organization of Nike units 


who were originally This 
personnel problems, and at the same time 
greatly increase the effectiveness of the 
AAA continental defense 

| 


I 
AAA Msl 


FRANCIS S, GAROFALO 
05th 
Fort 


n 


B 
lilden 95, N. Y 


FA Journal Files 


@ | am disposin r ot 


ol Mmayvazines 


yvOITIE back numbers 


and these include 
three years of The Field 
nal (1942-44 including one 
Would 
care for these to complete a set 
Watrter | 
923 Old Manoa Road 


Have rtown Pa 


some 
Artillery Jour 
bound vol 
subscribers or readers 


une any 


SHEPPARD, JR 


To 84th Engineer Veterans 


@ ‘This battalion is compiling data on its 
We are 


with 


military history interested in 
making 


served in the 


the past 


contact men who have 
84th Engineer Battalion in 
We would appreciate having 
your publication print a notice requesting 
information 
Battalion (Con 
iddress be low 


your readers to forw ird any 


on the 84th Engineer 

to the 
Mayor Leonarp | 

84th Engineer Bn (( 

Fort Ord, Calif 


struction 


Kou! 


To 26th Infantry Veterans 
@ The 


preparing 


6th Infantry is in 


yearbooks dating from activa 


process ot 


tion to the present time Former com 


mand and Or me mbers of the regiment 
having any mate rial 


and the like 


value are 


photographs, letters 
orde rs whic h would be of 
urged to forward it to Com 


manding Officer, 26th Infantry. Fort 
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Riley, Kan. Any material the owner de 

sires to retain, will be duplicated if pos 

sible and the original returned 
CWO James | 

Hq 26th Infantry 

Fort Riley, Kansas 


KING 


Honor or Paper? 


oth« cI 
protest the number and type of certificates 


@ It is not surprising to see an 


Honor or 
It’s not that an ofh 


cer’s honesty is questioned. The paper 


we must furnish [“Bound by 


Paper,” December} 


shufflers want the feeling of security your 
certihcate gives them. You can do some 
thing about it, but you'd better have 
some buddies around to help you afte: 


see the Old Man. Then 


practice the word is bond 


you you can 
principle in 
your own command. But you must com 
ply with all orders and regul mon 

There are still places of honor in th 
Army that 


ot command only re 


The best position of honor 
Here you are the 
The 


only certifica 
those required by hi her 


t 
r¢ 


sponsible person 


you need are 


headquarters. Some day you may com 


mand that higher headqu irters 

As a staff ofhcer you will find paper 
work is necessary. The certificate may be 
required It's binding, but it is not meant 


to que sion your honesty Some day we \] 


weed out paper shufflers who h ive no ap 


preciation of command. Those chaps don't 
have to worry about the lives a command 
eT is responsible for. So m ivbe we opetTa 
tors can keep them busy with the required 
paper. Imagine how easy your job would 
be if you had others sharing your respon 
sibility for paperwork 

Capr,. GEonct 
Sec 115-B, OSD, TSS 
Fort Monmouth, N. | 


\ NIGRO 


Keep the Name the Same 
® Thanks for publishing Colonel Fi 
ers “Don't Up the Regiment 
the December issuc 

We all ivree 1 think 


present-type units need reorgan 


Crive 
that most of ou 
ration 
keep pace with modern methods of w 
fare. HLlowever, there is no ipparent 

in discontinuing the use 


In fact, the Army 


vantage 
word “regiment 
uch by it 

| believe “regiment” ties a unit to the 
that have 


ind vw hic h h ive 


traditions ind histori . been 


built up ove! the years 
ilways played in iMportant part in ¢ 
unit ind in 


tablishing ind m intaining 


prit de cor} By dropping 


dividual ‘ 
regiment” we in effect tend to divorce 
the traditions and histories from a 


No matter 


inivational 


unit 


how extreme the internal 
changes in the 


that the marriage 


regiment 


may be if 18 necessary 


In 1951 Kaman Aircraft flew the world’s 


THE KAMAN AIRCRAFT CORP. 
BLOOMFIELD, CONN. 


first gas turbine powered helicopter. Per- 
formance was so successful that Kaman’s 
engineers were set to work on the research 
and development of a helicopter powered 
by twin-turbines. The result is illustrated 
above, another example of the advanced 
projects Kaman is proud to be working 
on in the interest of National Defense. 





EW SHAPES of things to come from Piasecki 


cones pt 


are taking shape on the drawing 
e| of the Piasecki Research and 


ion 


Vv control device new lift configuration 


ding blocks of future Prasecki deve lopment 


mmediate future, progress has already been 

lakeotf aireraft. New and impr ved hell- 
il projection of Pia | ki long research and 
r experience in high performance helicopter design 


ire nearing the flight stage 


different models of Piaseck helicopter are 
ried \rme | SeTyV 1Ce every 


lt job 


Where doing 


lomorrow, the shape of Piasecki air- 
be a vital part of our Defense picture, our 


is toda Piasecki will design and build aircraft 


performances for versatilit for the toughest job 


John Tannone, Jr., Employment Representative 


~ - — 





HELICOPTER CORP 





« ACA ACC MA 


MORTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


in spirit of the old and the new combat 
groups be maintained. And the best and 
most feasible way to do this is to keep 
the name the same. 

Lr. Ropert W. McCuLtoucnu 
3d Infantry 


Fort Myer, Va 


Curtains for the Army? 


@ It is true that in light of the develop 
ment of modern weapons, ground forces 
have assumed a secondary and minor role. 

For those who quote that ancient ad 
we, “It takes infantry to gain and hold 
ground,” remember that the German in 
fantry gained and held much ground. In 
fact, when Berlin was in ruins and all 
was kaput, the German infantry still held 
Crete, Holland, Norway, Denmark, and 
other ground 

Of course, the answer is simple: com 
mand of the air is all. Didn't Napoleon 
say, “Missiles are everything”? It may be 
assumed that even now ICBMs 
sited in their 


safely 
VM ith itomik warheads are 
launching ramps zeroed in on Moscow 

1 don’t doubt that the Navy and Air 
Force can deter, repel and utterly devas 
tate any and all aggressors. Therefore, 
the Army is 
Detens 


Monies 


merely a barnacle on the 
establishment, and no further 
hould be appropriated for it 

I hose who chant “It takes in 
have 
learned nothing and forgotten nothing 


I re peat 
fantry to gain and hold ground” 
[hey might have been of much aid at 
the erection of Stoneheng« 

SP3 Henry M. Lort 
APO 217, N. Y 





soa ia 
This is the IMP 
Pneun tachograph 
British Army 
much enerpy they use 


Ihe device records the 


Motor 
worn by volunteer 


Integrating 


recruits to measure how 
in basic training 

amount of aif 
exhaled and collects samples of it for 


analysis to find out how much oxygen 


has been used, This volunteer, who hap 
pened to be wearing it at tea time, found 
that tea 


when taken through the Imp 


didn’t taste quite the same 
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FAIRCHILD C-123 
PASSES OPERATIONAL 
SUITABILITY TESTS 


Now being subjected to rugged tests for the U. S. 
Air Force, the Fairchild C-123 Assault Trans- 
port has proved it can withstand the rigors of 
any combat airlift mission and win an “A” for 
The Fairchild top performance! 
C-123 was especially 


designed for landings : ; . 
and take-offs on rough, Shown above is an actual photograph of a C-123 


unprepared fields. making a short field landing downwind over a 50- 
foot obstacle on a sandy, deeply rutted strip at 
Eglin Air Force Base. During other tests the 
C-123 was flown in simulated front line combat 
airlift missions and proved its durability by land- 
ing and taking off on extra rough terrain in the 
shortest possible distance. 


The Fairchild C-123 is literally built to “take it 
tough” on any assigned Air Force mission 


another example of the rugged, hard-job depend 
ability built into Fairchild utility and logistics 
aircraft 


A Division of 
During “Operation ; : 
Shakedown”, the C-123 Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corporation 
was subjected to 
500 hours of rugged 


duty under all opera = 
tional conditions. — 


AIRCRAFT DIVISION + HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 


++ WHERE THE FUTURE IS MEASURED IN LIGHT-YEARS! 
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Che first issue of your 


new ARMY Presents 








THE PROFESSIONALISM OF THE AMERICAN PROFESSIONAL SOLDIER 


In this, the first issue of a long-established magazine under a new name, ARMY 


focuses its attention on its bast purpose the professionalism of the American profes 


ronal soldier 





lo set the stage we went into our files and brought out what is the most penetrating 






























examination of the American professional service ever written. On page 22 you will find 
MAJjor JOHN H. Burns's article which was first published in Infantry Journal of Sep 
tember-October 1940 





Paralleling and up-dating that article is a fresh examination of the same subject by 
Bric. GEN. THOMAS R. PHILLIPS, retired, a soldier who typifies the military man as a 
thinker and writer 

Science and technology are firmer partners of the professional military man than 
ever before in history, and to view one aspect of that partnership we present on page 28 
i report by a scientist and a soldier on how the two are working together to plan “To 
morrow's Army Today 


In an era of revolutionary change in weapons and in tactics and techniques, the all 


\portant responsibility of the American professional soldier as a leader of men is not 


one whit diminished, Indeed, as GENERAL JOHN E, DAHLQuisT suggests in his article 


on page 34, our survival on the atomic battlefield will depend largely on the traiming 
of future leaders 

Ihe American professional soldier is not the writer, and therefore not the scholar 
that he should be Mayor Mark M. Boarner, III, says on page 37. Many of Major 
BOATNER’S strictures are debatable, but in bringing the subject into the open he has per 
formed a distinct professional service 

On page 38 Mr. Horace W. RUNDELL gets down to cases in examining the reasons 
why Army language is so often artificially stilted. He makes his points so graphically and ; 


oO entertainingly that we are certain every man who reads it closely will have it firmly in 
mind the next time he finds himself with a writing job to do 

Education ts the American professional soldier's biggest business, On page 44 CoLo 
NEL JOHN D. ByrRNeE would make it bigger. He argues that military knowledge is public 
business and needs wider diffusion, The way to do it, he says, is for the military to help 
olleges and universities establish courses of military study. COLONEL BYRNE'S specify 
proposals may meet with strong objections from two directions: some of his fellow sol 
liers, and the men who wear academic gowns. But in making it he puts on display the 
ndependent thought of the professional soldier at his best. In that sense, COLONEI 
BYRNE'S article is a refutation of MAJOR BOATNER’S charges 

Perhaps the key link in the U. S. Army's military education system is the Command 
ind General Staff College at Fort Leavenworth. For it ts here that the men are separated 
{rom the boys, the future commanders from the also-rans. But today, seventy-five years ' 
ufter its founding, the CGSC is more than a U. S. Army institution: it ts a key outpost 


in the free world’s system of defense, as MAJOR THOMAS J. MCDONALD shows in the 





Tell us what you like or lon't like 
in this or any other issue of ARMY 
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article on page 46 

















THE FORTUNES OF PEACE 


: America’s first successful long-range pilotles Matad has already re ed many design and pre 

¢ pombe! tne [M-61 Martin Matador ! “a major aductior tandards in the aircraft industr kor th 

! 

: veapo! tem conceived and devel ped in peace versatile veapolr tem being produced at the 
time And it is helping to keep the peace in an in lowest cost-per-pound for comparable production, de 
portant Way pite performance requirement more evere that 

For the Matador is in quantity production, and those for most piloted aircraft 

’ already widely deployed As the first aircraft having Toda the new Martin enyineering concept re 

| complete interchangeability of parts, it is transport vising tne alendar on some of the most advanced 

‘ 

able by air and can be delivered unassembled for flight and weapon ystems projects now in the re 
ton kpiling nel tical outpost areas search and de elopment tayes 

The ne enyineering concept that produced the These are among the Fortunes of Peace 
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Soldiers 


On | vovember 1955 a commercial 


non scheduled tran port carrying 4 
soldier 
from the Far 
ind burned near Seattle 

killed, of 
Am ny the 


passenger of whom 65 wer 


ho had just returned 
bast 


I wenty 


crashed 
CVC person Wore 


whom 26 were soldier 
urvivor 

Pfc. Reginald A. Layoff, Jr., now 
A bort Carson, Colo 
ind burned Phi | 


that 


wer 


Though injured 
iyoll 

vas enve loping 
fame 
oldier get two bodies out of 


mothe re d the 
i fellow ol 


ind then tried to help 


blaze 
dher ip 
» third 
the {| mung wree | Ave 

SP3 Hugo W. Weiss, now ol 
ust \ i Phoueh 
SP Weiss saved 


rout the fire 


hort 
ulfering trom 
j fellow idier 


th il hire ite ned 


nuurn 
) puttin 
! like 

tt 


plane in in ittemprt lO ive those 


| 
| 


and then entered the blazing 


rapped within 
SP3 Peter P. Tamburin, now of Fort 
Lee, Va ifely, SP 


burin imine di ite ly das he d bac k into the 


| im) 


| 4 apiny 


wreck iv and brought out an eight 
year-old boy who had been t ipped 
inside 

1956 in his Pentagon 
oflice, Secretary of the Army Wilber 
Mi. Brucker in’ the presence ol the 
Chiet of St iff and other distingui hed 
rues! pinned the Soldier Medal vi\ 
en tor heroism not involvin 
onflict with an enem ) 


Said th Si 


On 4 January 


tual 


mn the three 


men cretars Mur country 


orry state if the time 


tin off 


hye rosin 


ma 
! Connne when WC ¢ int take 


from our duti to recognize 


Goals for "56 


\ few day 
Mr. Bruckes 


found time in 


ilter the cere 


oth ( 


! bu \ 


Coener il 
4 he dul 


re parin hor 1 whirlwind 1 


of the ¢ 
unimportant duty of the Chiet 
\ i hin ton pre 
pre pared tatement ind in hi 
to questions General Taylor 


red four goals for the Arm) 


1) modernization of hardware 


iribbean Command ) { 


hie met the 


nization development of 


force 4 improving the lot 


12 


Warm words and medals for three soldiers from the Secretary of the Army 


Left t right Ph Layoff, 


\rmy and (4 
deterrent power of the Army. 

Modernization of organizations. 

In entering 1956 the 


sociely increasing the 


\rmy has 
reached. the point where it knows in 
eneral terms what its organization 
hould be for the possibilities of atom 


| Wal Wi are 


| 
result 


cy iluating the 
ot Sagebrush and concrete ree 
Within the 


make 


ommendations will em rye 


omin month we hall some 


aah rr a Kha Kh hh k 


MOVIE REVIEW 


luke Cournr- MARTIAL OF BiILLy 
Mirenecy, Starring Gary Cooper 
Released by Warner Brothers; cur 


rently playing throughout the land 


Reviewed by the late 
Gen. Il. H. Arnold, CG, AAI 

the thing for which Mitchell 
Na Tt illy being 


trie d he was ruilt 


| ind cCxcet pt for Billy evervbod\s 
and kn w what it meant 


Page 120 Global Vission 
Harper & Brothers, 1949 


Knew it 


eK K KKK 


$P3 Tamburin, Mr 


Brucker, SP3 Weiss 


basic decisions affecting the structure 
ol the Army of the future. One of 
these will effect the reorganization of 
combat and support units so as to give 
them greater effectiveness on the atom 
ic battlefield. Already the 3d Infantry 
Division and the Ist Armored Division 
are organized along new lines resem 
bling the likely pattern for future re 
organizations. In 1956 the Army plans 
lOlst Airborne Division 
basis and test its structure 
we did that of the Ist Armored 
and 3d Infantry divisions.’ 


Wi 


in the deve lopme nt of 


ti organize the 
on a new 


just a 


On hardware: 


real 


can point {oO 
progress 
our hrepower a evidenced by our mis 
siles and ro kets Nike, Honest John 
Corporal, and the new and very prom 
ising Redstone. The Army needs a 
vice span of guided missiles to extend 
its hrepowet horizontally and vertical 
ly Ihe Army, using Redstone, and 
mn partner hip with the Navy, 1S rar vel 
oping a medium missile. The 
\rmy expects to spend more and more 


of its 


ranye 


money in its continuing effort 
to expand its missile system. We feel 
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that in Nike we have the beginning 
of a family of ground-to-air missiles 
which re present a real hope tor an et 
fective element of the air defense of 
the United States and critical overseas 
installations 

“In the held of tactical mobility the 
\rmy expects to continue to add to its 
organic aviation. We have already in 
creased our mobility through the ac 
quisition of new small airplanes and 
considerable numbers of helicopters. 
We have a carefully developed air mo 
bility program ext nding several years 
into the future. We expect to imple 
ment it phase by phase as our financial 
In the field of stra- 
tegic mobility . . . we remain the 
hitch-hikers of our friends of the Air 


Force. We sincerely hope that through 


resources permit 


ooperative efforts in 1956, we can ex 
tend the capability of our Army forces 
to intervene rapidly to resist aggression 
world.” 

must do 


invwhe re ibout the 


The Army 


of screening its own requirements and 


a better job 


eliminating everything trom its shop 
ping list which is not truly essential 

Reserve Forces: We must put mor 
drive into our development of the Re 
If the 


iny stone unturned to 


erve Force \rmy has left 
get the maxi 
lof the Le 


1955]. | 


mum from the provisions 
CTyV¢ Forces Act ol 


know whe re that stone |} 


do not 
found 

We 
good peopl who make 
run the risk of 


The Army society: must do 
more for our 
up the Army we 
putting too muc h th ught upon things 
ind not Re gardle 

of the equipment ind we ipons which 
we may develop the 


hx ny than the | 


nough on yn ople 


vill never 
100 OOO men 


f uniform who 


Army 
better 
ind women In ind Out 


{ Mm po eit ran} 


\rmy pt rsonne | do 


not lead an easy life Lhe 
} 


1) ird we 


\rmy ! i 


rking, consci ntious society sery 


ng in /5 foreign « ind in every 


ountrie¢ 


187th Abn. CT 

ers of the 101st 

the announcement 

that the 187th is to be an element in the 

reactivated 101st Division by holding a 

they scW mn 
itch 


} 


sewing bee during which 


ny Eagle 
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the scream 


Union. The 


better housing, improved living condi 


state in the irmy needs 
tions for our familic S, and more stabili 
Some of these need 
ind as Chief of 
do the 
Other r 
quirements will require the issistance 


ty of assignment 
are within our means, 
taff | 


most we 


intend to see that Wwe 
can for ourselves 
of legislation. | sincerely 
friends of the 


privat 


hope the 
\rmy in public and 
life will join with me in mak 
ing the lot ol 
1956 


\rmy peopl better in 


The deterrent power of the Army: 
Ihe Army sees its mission primarily 


is that of deterring war; secondarily 


that of 


ire deterring War by Our deployment 


winning war. We feel that we 


Brig 
Commandant, The 


William D. Hamlin 
Signal School 
presents the Association of the U.S 
Army award to Lt. Col. John B 
McKinney who was honor graduate 
of the Associate Signal Officers’ Ad 
The AUSA 
is available for award by command 
ers of all service 


Gen 


vanced Course iward 


sé he ols 


VerTseas whe re the \merican soldier Is 


symbol of the determination 
tf America to re 
We ar 


military 


] Vi ible 
ist further ivyre 
| 


deterring war oO seas DY OUT! 


Non 


often tor 
United Stat \rmy 
the reatest training organization ot 


the world—with over 200 foreign divi 


mission 


otten that the 


| 
directly ol 


otheer ind 


in unprecedented re 
Army force 


ing and ready to h ht 


n receiviny struction 


indirectly from our men 
Loday there I 
ulrcement to have in he 
under a wide 
conditi n 


In 1956 the 


variety of 
\rmy\ rt olve 
tinue to he iYV 
Services. We 


sur pou ey 


) od partner ti) ¢ 
will do everythin 


} 
throu UL ur cooperation 





make easier the job of the airman, the 


ailor and the marine in time Of war 
We only be spe ak in return a similar 
attitude for the 


soldier u hose role in 


war has alu ays been the hardest in the 


past aid is unlikely lo change in the 


future 


What the Public Believes 
American adult polled by Dr. Gal 


lup placed military officers seventh in 
list of 19 I he 1x 


ored occupation are lawver 


occupation more 


clergy 


Richardson, Alaska, a id Inf 


wm demonstt ow » fall 


) training Moose 


man, college professor Ientist physi 
Male 


agers placed military officers in a 


cian, and school teacher teen 
fourth-place tie with the college pro 
fessors 

Other findings 


Seventy tour per cent of the adults 


aid that an ofhcer places duty above 
personal welfare 

The public does not have a clear 
idea of the role of the 


ittitudes 


se veral SCTVICCS 


Civilian toward military 


ervice ar based mostly on the per 


onal reports of persons who have been 


hy SCTVICE New papers, Magazines, Ta 


dio and television are of lesser impor 


tance in influencing ittitude toward 


milit ir\ 





Most civilians disliked a career in 
the military service because of inade 
quate pay, regimentation, lack of ade 
quate family life, and the comparative 
lack of opportunity to advance. 

The Air Force is more popular than 
the other services 


Security in Mobile Defense 

An important change has been made 
in the concept pertaining to security 
The In 


The new ap 


forces in the mobile defense, 
School 
proved concept states 

‘Security 


fantry reports 


forces may include avia 
tion and a mobile covering force fur 
nished by corps or higher echelon. A 
mobile covering force may perform the 
mission of a general outpost. When the 
infantry division is required to estab 
lish a general outpost, its capability 
for accomplishing all aspects of a mo 
bile defense is compromised. In the ab 
sence of a general outpost, the strong 
points of the forward defensive area, in 
addition to their other missions, will 
pe rform the mission of a general out 
post for the remainder of the division 
Troops are not moved forward to ac 
complish the general outpost mission 
In place of a combat outpost, the 
strongpoints establish detached obser 


vation posts 


Service Legislation 


Among the family medical care pro 
posals before Congress is one by Con 
gressman Vinson of Georgia which 
would provide for a medical-care in 
surance program for military families 
Cost would be about $3 a month per 
family. Dependents could choose 


whether to be treated at military or 
civilian hospitals 

Other military legislation that may 
be conside T¢ d by ( ANYre SS 


Additional 


cers who are involuntarily released 


benefits to reserve ofh 
from active duty 

Amendments to the Uniform Code 
of Military Justice 

P. rmission tor servicemen to pay 
rent in substandard military hous 
ing equal to the actual value of 


SFC William J. Van Vactor, communi 
chief of Battery B, 254th FA 
Bn., in Germany was the developer of 


cations 


the field signal expedient shown here 
It is a simplified and superior wiring 
system for attaching a telephone to an 
artillery piece 
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the quarters instead of their entire 
rental allowance 

[he survivor-benefit plan w hich 
would bring all wearers of the 
uniform into the Social Security 
program on a contributing basis 


Nike-Site Housing 


The Army Antiaircraft Command 
finally has authority to lease family 
housing near Nike sites for crews that 
ire on constant alert Che authority 
for 750 family housing units was called 
in important “hist step by Lt. Gen 
Stanley R. Mickelsen, CG AAAC. The 
leases will be made near Nike sites in 
the vicinity of New York, Boston, 
Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles and San 


| rancisco 


Infantryman 


The first Chief of Infantry (1920 
>) and second Commandant of The 
Infantry School (1919-20), and one of 
the founding fathers of the U. S. In 
tantry Association, Maj. Gen. Charles 
S. Farnsworth, 93, died a few days 
before Christmas at Altadena, Calif 
Ile graduated from West Point in 
1887 and served in Cuba during the 
Spanish-American War, on the Mexi 

in Punitive Expedition, and during 


World VU il | commanded the 47th In 


fantry Division 


) 


Get Out the Vote Campaign 


The Department of Defense is go 
ny to pu h absentee voting by service 
men to a larger degree than ever be 
fore. Biggest barrier is the laws of some 
tate Several 
registration and voting methods since 
1952, but in 16 state 


tates have simplihe d 


registration 
requirement ire such as to largely 
ervicemen from voting by 
ind New Mexico pro 


by men in uni 


preclude 
ibse ntec ballot 
hibit ibsentec young 


form 


Scientific Aid for WSEG 


[he military staff of the Weapons 
Systems Evaluation Group of the De 
partment of Defense is to be aug 
mented by a scientific-technical group 
directed by Massachusetts Institute ot 
Techn logy The cientihe team will 
help WSEG conduct analyses of pre 
Other scien 


he brought 


ent and future weapons 


tific institutions may also 


nto W SI G 
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Front and Center 


Exponent of Air Mobility 


In almost 31 years of military sery 
ice Brig. Gen. Carl |. Hutton has 
had the somewhat unique experience 
of regularly switching assignments 
between logistics and the line. Ex 
amples: He went to Africa in 1942 
as Quartermaster of the Western 
l ask Force and a few months later 
he took command of the 92d Field 
Artillery Battalion. In 1952 he went 
to FECOM as deputy to the assistant 
chief of staff for logistics and a few 
months later went on to Korea as at 


GENERAL HUTTON 


tillery commander of the 24th Infan 
try Division 
\s the 
mandant of The Army Aviation Cen 
ter at Fort Rucker, Ala 


Hutton puts to full use his experi 


present ind first Com 
General 


ences in both line and logistics. A 
i logistic ian he knows what air trans 
portation can do to support the com 
bat forces \s a combat soldier he 
has a keen appreciation of the need 
for greater mobility or “freedom to 
move independently of the terrain 
is he recently expressed if in an 
interview with Claude Witze, the 
military editor of Aviation Week 

In that interview he called upon 
the American aircraft industry to 
ierial fight 
for the Army. The need 
for such vehicles became clear in 
Korea, he told Witze, for there “the 


Gl was ibandoned by our inability 


produce a new family of 


inv ve hic les 


to use our technology to help him 
The soldier was still dug in because 
hrepower outmatched mobility 

General Hutton sees a need for 
three type: of aircraft 


A finding vehicle which “will 
” a reconnaissance airplane, much 
faster than the present L-19 but not 
duplicating USAF reconnaissance 
equipment used for long-range mis 
sions 

A fixing vehicle which “will be 
used to hold an enemy in position 
much as artillery fire is used to nail 
him down for the kill 

A destroying vehicle which 
will be a heavy fighting unit, com 
parable to a tank in its armor and 
hrepower 

What is needed, General Hutton 
told Aviation Week, is a new state 
ment of our military requirements 
upon which the inventive skill of in 
dustry can work. This type of think 
ing IS extremely difficult since out 
minds are constricted by the frame 
work of the existing aircraft types.’ 

General Hutton makes a clear dis 
tinction between aircraft for trans 
portation and aircraft as a fighting 
machine \n tirplane iS a piece ot 
transportation would logically belong 
to 4 transportation corps \n 1irplane 
is a fighting vehicle would logically 
belong to the tactical unit of which 
it a part In one case we would 
have an air tran ported Army, and 
in the other case we would have an 
iir fehting Army 

Ile believes that air mobilit i 
Really 


reat mecrease in mobility do not 


iunperative in an atomic wat 


ippear pos ible as long as the fight 


ing vehicle has fo move through 


mountainou terrain 


le ; rice paddies ind rivers he 


»Wallips jun 


said I he pace of the soldier acros 
the earth may be incre ised 1 hun 
dredtold, or two or three hundred 
fold, if he can move in the air above 
ill obstacles 

General Hutton thinks the chance 
of developing such aerial vehicle 
ire good 

On this score, Mr. Witze wrote 
\s in the case of every aeronautica 
idvance from the Wright brother 
to jet propulsion the answer lic in 
improved power unit Industry ex 
perts say they could build reconnmai 
ince aircraft, aerial tanks and pet 
sonnel carriers that would meet Army 
requirement Ihe trouble is that 
meeting the short takeolf and armor 
requirements will leave no lifting 


soldi I Most 


development: ire nu 


capacity to carry 
promising 


che ar propulsion ind rin ket enyines 











ON THE JOB 
.-.- not “on the way” 


Many of these rugged ski troops are earmarked to 
become instructors—the nucleus for a small but expanding 

group of specialized fighting experts. When they're 
moved to new assignments, it’s essential that they go the 


fastest way—by the dependable Scheduled Airlines. 


It’s often the cheapest way, too, when the saving 


in pay and per diem dollars is considered. So next time you're ¥ 
moving one man or many—or traveling yourself, call a 


Scheduled Airlines representative. Compare the costs, 
speed and dependability of Scheduled flight 


with any other means of travel. 


Ski-equipped Infantrymen 
take part in tactical 


exercises in mountain region 


10% DISCOUNT for official travel on TR's. 


Dependable, Scheduled Service Saves Millions of Valuable Man Hours for the Military i 


THE CERTIFICATED Scheduled Airline OF THE U.S.A. 


ALASKA AIRLINES DELTA AIR LINES NEW YORK AIRWAYS SOUTHERN AIRWAYS 
ALLEGHENY AIRLINES EASTERN AIR LINES NORTH CENTRAL AIRLINES SOUTHWEST AIRWAYS 
AMERICAN AIRLINES FRONTIER AIRLINES NORTHEAST AIRLINES TRANS-TEXAS AIRWAYS 
ee eae LAKE CENTRAL AIRLINES NORTHWEST ORIENT AIRLINES TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
CAPITAL AIRLINES LOS ANGELES AIRWAYS OZARK AIR LINES UNITED AIR LINES 
CENTRAL AIRLINES MACKEY AIRLINES PACIFIC NORTHERN AIRLINES WEST COAST AIRLINES 
COLONIAL AIRLINES MOHAWK AIRLINES PIEOMONT AIRLINES WESTERN AIR LINES 
CONTINENTAL AIR LINES NATIONAL AIRLINES RESORT AIRLINES WIEN ALASKA APRLINES 
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$3 BILLION 
ATOMIC-AGE 
ARMY 


Joseph and Stewart Alsop 


TOMIC bombs about the size of a grapefruit can be 

fitted as warheads to small rockets, baby versions of 
such existing rockets as the “Honest John.” Three or four 
of these baby rockets with baby atomic warheads can easily 
be carried in a jeep. 

Thus, a couple of Gls in a jeep could have at their 
disposal the firepower of 200 World War II blockbusters. 
[his suggests how new weapons developments are revolu 
tionizing ground warfare. It also suggests an interesting 
question: What kind of war are we preparing to fight? 

[he summit meeting is supposed to have led to a tacit 
agreement by both sides not to resort to the nation-destroy- 
ing intercontinental weapons. If so, we should logically be 
going all out to prepare our ground forces to fight localized 
wars with revolutionary means. Are we doing so? 

The answer is that the Army is more than ever the 
stepchild of the services. Moreover, it remains essentially 
a World War II Army. This is not because the revolution- 
ary means are unknown. On the contrary, some brilliant 
advances have been made by Army researchers. For ex- 
ample: 


HE “space-linked track” and the “terradynamic vehicle” 

have been developed by the Army's land locomotion 
research laboratory in Detroit. Enthusiasts say that the 
“space-linked track” is as big an advance in land locomo- 
tion as the jet engine in aviation; and that the “science 
of terradynamics” will do for movement on the surface 
of the earth what aerodynamics has done for movement 
in the air. 

Great advances have already been made in this feld, 
like the experimental “Groundhog,” which will go virtual 
ly everywhere; and the brilliantly successful M-59 troop 
carrier, an early prototype of which was given credit for 
winning the battle of Porkchop Hill at the end of the 
Korean War. 


R take “automation artillery” and “burnable case am- 

munition.” New “automation” devices make it possible 
for a heavy artillery piece to fire a shell a second, and the 
piece is serviced by three men, instead of 13. And it is 
also possible to make a shell whose case is burned up in 
the firing, thus immensely simplifying the supply problem. 

Then there are such advances as the new gas turbine 
tank engine developed by Cadillac, which makes possible 
a tank with a previously unprecedented fuel range. Finally, 
and perhaps most important of all, major breakthroughs 


in electronics have provided the means for really sure 
communication at very great distances, such that a com 
mander can maintain control over even his smaller units 
when they are dispersed over hundreds of square miles. 

In short, the means are already at hand for a real atomic 
age army. An atomic age army, according to official Soviet 
military doctrine, must be capable of “quick, decisive 
action of cooperating groups of dispersed small units.” It 
must also, as our own Nevada nuclear tests proved last 
spring, have maximum armor for protection against nuclear 
heat, blast and radiation. 

And, especially for an ocean-surrounded power like the 
United States, it must have maximum mobility, not only 
on the ground, but by air for long distances. 


HIS is the kind of army the Russians are building, They 

have broken up their divisions into six brigades capable 
of fighting on their own. They have put enormous emphasis 
on armor and mobility. Nineteen of the 20 Soviet forward 
divisions in Europe, and 75 of the grand total of some 
175 Red army divisions have been fully or partially “atomi 
cized,” or prepared for modern war. 

We are not building such an army, except in the blue 
prints. A start has been made on “atomicizing” two of 
our 19 divisions (of which seven are not really fighting 
divisions at all). 

But air transport is woefully inadequate. During the 
Guatemalan crisis, for example, the possibility arose of 
armed intervention on an emergency basis, but it turned 
out that there was hardly transport enough for a single 
regiment. 

The Germans, who are no fools about warfare, plan to 
have 600 vehicles like the M-59 in each of their new divi 
sions, the object being to give every soldier protection from 
nuclear weapons. American infantry divisions are provided 
with just seven such vehicles. And the Army is profiting 
from other technical advances only on a test or prototype 
basis. 

Given the supremacy of this country in the automotive 
and communications field, we ought to be able to beat the 
Communist world, with its unchallengeable manpower su 
periority, all hollow in this respect. But we are not doing it 

The main reason is, of course, money. A rough but 
expert guess is that it would cost upwards of $3 billion to 
atomicize 12 divisions. That is a lot of money. But losing 
wars, even small wars, or not be ing able fight them at all, 


can be very costly too. 


©1955, New York Herald Tribune, inc. Reprinted with permission. 
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$13 Billion 
Scarecrow 


How many superbombers are enough? If an apple a day keeps 


the doctor away, a bushel a day won't make you any healthier 


LLOYD H. NORMAN 


OR some years now the American people have been 
building a sort of yiant scarecrow It IS really more 
formidable than a scarecrow, but Its real purpose ts to 
frighten Or, to us diplomatic language , to deter 

We have invested some $13 billion in this scarecrow, 
by conservative estimates I hat Irie ludes about $3 bil 


lion for more than 3,000 plane s, scores of bases, and 


$5 billion for a stockpile 


costly equipment, plus some 
of nuclear weapons. All this we wrap up in SAC the 
Strategic Air ¢ ommand 

What we have for thi 


threat of massive retaliation—enough destructive force 


$13 billion investment is a 


to destroy all human like on the face of the earth We 


don't intend to use this force. It's only a deterrent—a 
kind ol peace INSuUrANnCeE 

So many Government peech writers have worn out 
the words “retaliation” and “deterrence” that people 
take for yranted that Our Massive atomic dirpowe! strik 
ing force has protected th UInited States from Com 
munist assault. Many people think comlortably, almost 
smugly, about SAC 
their Maginot Line 

And it is 


end: Its Bison and Badger jet bombers loaded with 


yun ly like the bre neh did about 


Kre min 


comtorting to know that if the 


the new Sovict superbomb ol multimegaton powel 


our way, our B-47s and B-52s will be on their way 
toward Moscow and Sverdlovsk in a few hours with 
other multimegatons 

I his primary reliance upon SAC’s deterrent power 
has dominated Our military planning and our diplo 
macy. We had no choice but to rely upon a massive 
strength that would command Soviet Russia’s respect. 
And we believed this was what kept the Soviet from 
yoiny tO War. 

All these years we have taken this comforting thought 
to bed with us at night: the Russians would not dare 
to attack because we have the A-bomb. When the 
Soviet built its own A-bombs we took comfort in our 
big B36 superbombers, and later in the B-47 and B-52 
jel bombers 

Now that the USSR is credited with H-bombs and 
new superbombs, and a sizeable stockpile of nuclear 
weapons generally, we console ourselves somewhat grim 
ly that the scarecrow will still work its magic—if only 
we have more and better bombers and bombs. 


HAT is the New Look strategy as it enters 1956 
his 1S the critical year tor the atomic airpower Strat 


Cyy that provided so much assurance two years ago of 





As the Pentagon correspondent for The Chicago Tribune for many years, Lloyd H. Norman 
has a continuing interest in the development of American military policy and in the manner in 
which it is executed. During the Second World War he served in the Navy, in both the Atlantic 
and Pacific theaters. He has been associated with the Tribune since 1938. This is his third appear 
His first, 


of young officers first gathered together by President Eisenhower when he was Chief of Staff, 


ance in this magazine Operation Future,’ an examination of the ‘brain trust 


appeared in the issues of October and December 1950. The second, The New Look Strategy, 


which appeared in the February 1947 issue, was the first thorough and realistic appraisal of 





the then “new look’ military policy and especially its reliance on massive retaliation 





“more bang for a buck.” As fiscal year 195° approac hes 


it is time for reappraisal 
biscal 1957 


no longe r ace ptabl 


was a sort of target year—although it is 
at the Pentagon to talk about 
long haul 


target years. All planning now is for the 


long pull, or long term. But, for some reason, the 
| 7 

planne rs for the long haul looked ahead only to 195 

| hat was the year of fulfillment of the New Look. By 


1957 the 


and then all three 


\ir Force was to have achieved its 137 combat 


wing services could settle down 


for the long pull squabbling among themselves each 
vear for their shares of the stabilized defense budget ol 
roughly $34 billion a vear 

But thi 


MV hic h we 


long term this high p| iteau of satety to 


clambered these last few vears—is stormy 
and bleak with foreboding. Our pile of thermonuke 
bombs and our SAC bombers did not somehow magical 
ly solve our national security proble ms. In fact, those 


proble mM have multiplied and seem to ¢ rop up In new 
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trouble spots or in old one usually “ ith the ipitiative 
firmly in the hand ol the Kremlin 
Doe: thi mean that S \( and our atomic airpowel 
I 
were a W sted fruitless investment No 


h id no alte rnative but to see k \ hate ver sense of security 


because we 


we could derive from what we thought Wa the dete: 


rent value of SAC 


| have taken too much hor granted in relying pri 
largely upon SAC. We a 
thre if would keep Soviet Ru a 


marily umed that the 


massive re taliation 


behind the Iron Curtain. And we hoped that 


superiority would di olve the 


omehow 
our atom airpowe! 
Curtain perhap even liberate some of the 
Soviet 


Instead when our atom irpower mi hit Wal it if 


( iptive 
atellites 

most powerful rato when Wwe had il] the long-range 
bomber and all the \-bomb ind the Soviet h id none 


wa the Kremlin deterred It Wa in thi 


pe riod of yvreat 
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est deterrent power that China went Red, Hungary 
and Czechoslovakia were swallowed behind the Iron 
Curtain, the Korean wal tarted, and the (Communist 
dogma spread deeper into Southeast Asia 

And then the USSR. be gan to build up its side of 
the atomic airpower ratio—not as a deterrent force but 
to establish itself as a world powel that could also 
enter the arena of world affairs with a position ol 
trength. The mathematics of atomic power favored 
the Soviets because only a few H-bombs and a few jet 
bombers on a May Day fly-by were enough to counter 
balance the overwhe Iming American side ol the ratho 
ol powe! 

Ihe summit conference at Geneva was a recognition 


of this effective balance 


of the ratio—which has been 


called the atomic stalemate or deadlock. It was not that 
many nuclear bombs or bombers 


the Soviet Union 


Wa enough to make us 


Russia has as 


But what little atomic airpowe! 
had accumulated in six ycal 
jittery It was enough to make us pour billions into an 
iir-defense system, It was enough to make us prayerfully 
anxious for a relaxation of tensions, for a Geneva spirit 
that would oller some hope ol peace 

1 hie yre at weapon that was to have assured us peace 


brought the stunning realization, almost an empty 


hope le nes an atomic war is mnconce ivable There Is 


no alte rative to peace 


HERI 
' 


private ly long avo | he VY warn d ol the ce lusion that 


were some at the Pentagon who said this 
Homic airpowel offered any lasting security. Sure, they 
conceded, we had no choice but to pull our atomic 


blufl 


bluff ourselve: 


and we even fooled ourselves into be lieving the 


1 bi v4 ske ptics aryvue that We did not use the atomic 
weapon In Korea and in Indloc hina and that the Soviets 
would not resort to the ulti 


icted is if they kine w we 


mate we apon \nd as tine passes, they say, it becomes 
more impo ible for us to resort to our atomic airpowel 
to halt ol roll back subtle 


yression or even those not too subtle 


Communism forms of ag 
that are 
Lo the skeptic: who doubt the efhicacy of atomic 
iirpower in deterring the Soviet Union's nonmilitary 
wartare, there are othe: explanation: for the Kremlin's 
reluctance to attack the United States 

Some of these 
© ‘The USSR: 


history favors 


reasons are 


doctrine assumes that the trend of 


Communism’s eventual victory—not by 


wal but by the strength ol economic superiority The 
Communists believe that the capitalist states will de 


cay and crumble 


° Lhe Kremlin cannot unc rtake a global War or any 


heavy burden of limited war because it is aware of 


internal weakne SNCS lac k ol food, consume! goods, 


gasoline supplic Ss and other industrial resources 
e Lhe Kre min cannot take a chance on going to wat 
when fois uncertain about the lovalty ot large seg 
ments ol the Soviet people who might defect in the 


chaos of wat 
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® Ihe Soviet leaders have a healthy respect for the 


wizardry of American industry and the massive re 
sources of the American economy. 

© Soviet military leaders have an “old-fashioned” re 
gard tor American land forces and the world’s biggest 
navy. 


HATEVER it was that deterred the Kremlin from 
going to war to spread its Communist grip, it is clear 
that the new Soviet leaders are waging a type of war 
fare that cannot be stopped with A-bombs. It is a fairly 
cheap type of warfare from the Soviet viewpoint and 
often more effective because a country converted to 


Cor subverted to Communism) becomes 


Communism 
an ally and an asset. A conquered, occupied country 
often is a liability. 

Of course, there are some stalwarts who think that 
atomic airpower can defeat even the Soviet under-the 
counter kind of warfare: the cut-rate sales of arms in 
the Middle Last, the penetration into Southeast Asia 
under the cover ol nationalism, the promotion of neu 
tralism in India and Burma, the fomenting of trouble 
in North Africa and Afghanistan. Some extremists in 
directly suggest an atomic preventive wat before it’s 
too late. But if we have been reluctant to use atomic 
weapons against outright ayyression In Korea, the 
hormosa area, and Indochina, why would we be less 
reluctant to use atomic weapons against the nonshoot 
ing types of warfare? 


HERI 


atomic airpower can somehow stop the Soviet Union's 


are some air strategists who believe that our 


“proxy” wartare—the so-called brush-fire or piecemeal 
wars 

Air Force Secretary Donald A. Quarles in a recent 
speech proposed that our threat of massive retaliation 
be extended to Covel the little wars I his was a sort of 
extended coverage peace-insurance plan. He said 

“Nor have we overlooked the possibility that Com 
munist forces may choose instead lof total war] to 
gain world domination piecemeal, in steps so small in 
themselves that we would not risk a total war to op 
pose them 

“We must make it clear that such little war tactics 
do involve the risk of total war and build up our 
peripheral strength accordingly.” 

Mr. Quarles did not indicate how the United States 
could make it clear to the Soviet that the little wars 
might involve atomic retaliation—if that is what he 
meant. Would the United States policy of avoiding 
atomic war—almost at all costs permit the use of the 
thermonukes if Red China moves against Quemoy and 
Matsu off Formosa? Or even if the Reds claim Formosa 
as part of Red China? Or if the USSR’s proxy in East 
Germany tries to grab West Germany? Or if the Com 
munists through a political coup or some other hocus 
pocus take control of Italy or France? Or if a skillfully 
trained minority seizes the government in some unstable 
State in the Middle | astr 
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[he trend of the United States national policy on 
the use of atomic weapons indicates that we would 
hesitate to use them except as a last resort stroke tor 
minimum survival after the USSR itself resorted to 
the de sperate extreme ol Starting an atomic war 


l appears that the Soviet leaders would not resort 

to atomic war unless they were confronted with these 
circumstances 
® thei: propaganda, economic and other non shooting 
wartare had failed and they were blocked at every turn; 
® the Soviet people were becoming restive and re 
bellious because of heavy military costs and the con 
tinued paucity of consumer goods; 
® the Kremlin became obsessed with the fear that 
U.S. atomic superiority might threaten their continued 
hold over the Soviet government; 
bd the strain ol the itomic-arms race reached the break 
Ing point 

So long is the Kremlin continues to vain on the 
diplomatic, propaganda and economic wartare fronts, 
the likelihood of a Soviet atomic war is slim if not 
iltogether inconceivable. The Kremlin, as indicated by 
its recent H-bomb tests, is using its atomic airpower 
In a blac kmail Valiti¢ 

[he Soviet leaders are fully aware of the fears around 
the globe of atomic fallout radiation. They can exploit 
these fears not only to disarm the West effectively by 
mak Ing H-bombs too dangerous to use but by threaten 
Ing to destroy the earth in a suicidal H-bomb doomsday 
if Communism does not have its way 

HE re alization that the H bomb or superbomb is too 

dangerous to use is spreading. Thomas E. Murray, a 
member of the Atomic Energy Commission, expressed 
thi: yrim thought recently when he said, “Man now 
has the powel to put an end to his own history % 

“In its effort to protect the freedom of the world, 
\merica has invented nuclear weapons capable of de 
troying all human life,” he said. “The atmospheric 
contamination that results from large thermonuclear 
In fact, it is so serious that it 


explosion: IS SCTIOUS 


could be catastrophic. A sufficiently large number of 
LC h explosions would render the earth uninhabitable 
to man. This is plain fact.” 

[he full meaning of this pollution effect of one 
nuclear bomb upon hundreds of square miles of the 
earth does not seem to have reac hed the Government's 
polic y-makers, the war planners or the Strategy mappers 
But what Murray is saying is that we have created a 
weapon of such total destruction that we can use it for 
only one purpose to destroy humanity because we have 
been unable to find some way to keep peace 

It is this realization that we cannot use the super 
bombs without destroying ourselves and the rest of 
humanity that compelled Air Force Secretary Quarles 
to say: “I shall state my personal belief. It is, that 
we may have already arrived at a state of deadlock in 


whic h atomic we apon themselves Impose a peace upon 
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mankind that may well prove to be more reliable than 
the states ot peace the world has tried to achieve in 
the past.” 

| his deadloc k Ol balance e ol power Is not a mathemat 
ical equation that can be stated in terms of atomic 
weapons, bases or aircraft and missiles. But the problem 
ot out strategists and policy makers is to determine with 
some mathematical precision how much ot each ingre 
dient of atomic alrpower we need to keep the balance 


HAT is at the heart of the defense budget planning 

for fiscal 1957. The inevitable question is: How many 
superbombs, how many jet bombers, how many inter 
continental missiles do we have to have aimed at the 
Soviet Union to keep it from going to war? How many 
air defense weapons do we need to protect our striking 
torces and our national resources 

There are some conservatives who believe that we 
need only a limited number of atomic airpower weap 
ons to make the “deterrent” effective. They question 
what they consider an over mphasis on this re taliatory 
power at the expense ol other security measures 

\n apple a day may kee p the doctor away, but eating 
a bushel a day won t make you any healthier, these 
critics of an overdose of atomic airpowel would irgue 

Mi Quarles appears to agree with this view. In a 
recent speech he said: “Here | want to make a point ol 
utmost importance lt 1S, that under the conditions ol 
the apparent deadlo« k, as I see it, COM parisons of num 
bers are meaningless, so long as you maintain the 
capability you need. For example, if we possess sufhcient 
striking power, ot the utmost quality to penetrate 


defenses and utterly annihilate an aggressor, we do not 


oo 
elel 


need twice that much simply because he builds great 


er numbers. You cannot with advantage blow a man’s 


brains out twice 

By the end of 1957, the Air Force will have achieved 
its goal of 13 combat wing: with ¢ nough jet bombers 
to blow out the Soviet’s brains more than twice. li 
another ten years perhaps hive yea we will have 
pushbutton, globe-spanning missiles that will be poised 
in their launching racks ready to strike at the USSR 
at a split-second’s warning 

Lhe prediction: are that the LISSR will seek to outdo 
us In atomic weapons and missiles 

Does that mean that we will have to erect a bigger 


and more frightening scarecrow? As many bombers a 


the USSR'’s 


and a safety margin? As many missiles 


and more for a safe lead? As many bomb 


It we continue to preoecupy ourse lve: with is many 


and more,’ we will find that we have neglected the 
other arms in our arsenal that may after all be the 
weapons we will actually use to defend ourselve 
[he big bombers and the superbombs may stay 
the shelt never to be used. But we may some day 
something to back up the scarecrow if the Soviet 
to overrun some of our oversea ba es or to resume 
eighteenth century land invasion of North Ameri 


way of Alaska 





The American 


MAJOR JOHN H. BURNS 


1940 


In 1940 as the lengthening shadow of the war in 
Europe fell across America, the then editor of Infan 
try Journal, Mayor JOHN i BuRNs, wrote a brilliant 
assessment of the stewardship of 
the American professional soldier 
during the preceding twenty 
years of public apathy. That ar 
ticle, republished below in slight 
ly condensed form, appeared in 
the September-October issue of 
the magazine, a few months after 
the author's untimely death 
Vian) of his professional asso 
ciates believe that had Mayor 
Burns lived his name would now 
he among the great soldiers of the Second World War 
Certainly his competence as a soldier and his vast 
knowledge of military history wads respec ted by Lan 
colleagues. His specialty was military psychology and 
a study of the subject, prepared wu hile he was a stu 
dent at Leavenworth, was at once accepted as a major 


contribution to the stud) of man in war 


[' I us first go back a year ago |to September 1939 
lhe shadow of war lay over the world. Pacifism had 


failed; weakness was an invitation to partition, treaties 
were be ing cynically disregarded, and arbitration had 
become a mockery. The stronger, the ruthless nation 
had begun to dispense justice for its own benefit. Al 
ready only military powel could vuarantee to a nation 
the chance for existence and eventual survival People 
ol all nations were beginning to look anxiously around 
and to plan for their future salety; we, perhaps, not 
yet so much as those nations which lay close within 
the darkest part of the shadow Hlurriedly, nervously, 
they checked over their defenses—guns, tanks, planes, 
ships, factories, and masses of men. At that critical time 
in our own nation few of our citizens were notic Ing the 
men who would direct the energies of this vast nation 
in war—the professional soldiers. They were, for the 
most part, unknown and unimportant 

The intelligentsia—the jugglers of modern ideologies 

looked down their noses at the \rmy They forgot 
that the peopl who make a war may be silly, but that 
the people that wage it cannot afford to be. True, an 
occasional modern thinker might intellectually find a 
reason tor an army if he could bring himself to think 
clearly about it. But in most of their minds there was 
clear animosity—an animosity not based on reason but 


on emotions aroused by the symbol of the one thing 


Continued on page 24 
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Professional Soldier 


BRIG. GEN. THOMAS R. PHILLIPS 
956 


During the years that Major Burns was editing 
Infantry Journal, then Mayor (now Bric. Gen. re 
tired) Tuomas R. Pritiips, Coast Artillery Corps, 

was one of his most valued con 
tributors. The two majors were 
both deep students of military 
history and had long correspond 
ence on military subjects of mu 
tual interest. After Major Burn’s 
death, his colleague undertook to 
to edit Major Burns's most endur 
ing work for publication. Unfor 
tunately World War II made the 
project impossible. General 
PHit_iips retired from the Army 
in 1950 and for several years has been the military 
correspondent of The St. Louis Post-Dispatch. Dur 
ing the pre-World War II years he wrote a number 
of penetrating arti les on the changing face of war 
in both the Coast Artillery Journal and Infantry Jour 
nal. His last contribution to this magazine was “Ge 
ography Is on Our Side” (January 1955 


HEN Major Burns wrote his distinguished article 

in 1940 the U. S. Army had been through twenty 
years of far leaner times than it has experienced since 
World War IIL. Pay of officers was much lower in com 
parison to comparable civilian responsibilities than it 
is now. Promotions were slow, many ofhicers being lieu 
tenants for fourteen years and many others captains 
for seventeen years and more. After World War I the 
Congress had authorized an Army strength of 500,000, 
but ippropriations were never provided for more than 
150,000 and, by successive reductions, strength was 
reduced in the middle and late twenties to 118,500 
men and 10,000 ofhcer Jetween pac ifism and lack of 
under tanding of what the military did in time of 
peace the prestige ol ofhcers and soldiers had fallen 
to an all-time low. The uniform was frequently mis 
taken for that of door tenders in hotels 

In pite ol almost constant attacks by ignorant ideal 
ist who somehow associated the uniform with the 
promotion of Wal and the discouragement of in 
adequate pay, slow promotion and such low prestige 
that an officer or soldier would yo to any le ngth to avoid 


wearing his uniform off a military post this unhappy 


pe riod aw an inte Ile ( tual renaissance in the Army, and 
the deve lopme nt of a true professional attitude In these 
long doldrums were formed the great soldiers of World 


War II: Marshall, Eisenhower, MacArthur, Bradley 


Continued on page 26 
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Continued from page 22 


th it human thought appe ar’ unable to solve lhat one 


And Wadl 


indi ative ol the 


thing is war to the intellectual, was too 


plainly primitive puny State of our 


junted human intellect 


oldier do not make wars 


CIT the He merely takes 


the Wal handed to him by the peopl and tries his 


level best to finish it in accordance with the wishes of 


the very people who by gan it Lhe picture ol the pro 


he ional soldier which for ycal has been so assiduous 


ly projected by the portrait of a thirsty power drunk 
individual, only too « iver to engage In any war just for 
the fun of it—is simply silly. Indeed, many wars would 


have bee n preve nted it th counsel ol the professional 


oldiet 


like wit he pre Ve nted 


had been taken. And many future wars may 


¥ 


Little enough tucdy is viven to the professional sol 


diet and his cohort: by the busy research worker who 


investigates almost eve rything else under the sun ‘| he 
milit ivy has bee n calle d ‘the next to oldest profession re 
But filty we ighty tomes are written by soc iologists and 
about “the olde st 


Yet the 


the iynificance of military force 


other student: profession” to one 


bool about the military SOM iologist who neglects 
and looks on an army 
negligible 


le tails 
and fails to int rpret them fully 


i i vlorified police force in sociological 


matters to observe fully 


IS Missing a big point 
modern event: 

almost any time in the past one could envisage 
wars the nin ¢ mbryo, that every nsible military man 


were born, never 


soldiers. ‘The 


would hate to see born. But those wars 


lear, tor people make wars—not soldier 


only hight: them 


system, the 


0) all peopl in the modern industrial 
soldier has 


any other cla S 


proke ssional more insight into the minds 


of men than He is the best practical 
psys hologist extant Lhe doe: not regard man as a con 
ylome ration of retlexes and conditioned responses, as 
the psychologists appear to do. He knows him for what 
he is, an integrated pe rsonality, with great Capacity for 

acrifice and an irritating habit of doing thought 


lk romtering things at an InNopportune time He sees 
him in the raw, and 


bad product attet all ‘To 


man in the round and knows 


do nt think he IS such 


\ tlic I 


Sin, nor is he as Oul 


the prok ssional not damned by original 


man is 
uplifters” would have us believe, 
the victim of circumstance 

Nobody in our modern civilization thinks of men as 
soldier do lo all others men are 


the prok ssional 


producers consumers, clients, sales prospects, 


Seldom, 


does any person deal with more than one facet of the 


cases, 


subs ribs rs, parishioners, or wh it not if ever, 
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perplexing phenomenon called man. Sut the profes 
He feeds, 
shelters, disciplines; 


arouses self-re spect, faith, loy: ity, patriotism; te aches 


sional soldier deals with all sides of man. 


clothes, doctors, works, amuses 
self-reliz ince, Courage, Sex, and other subjects ne glected 
by the to the job than just 


teaching the The soldier therefore knows 


steels. There is more 
art of war. 
men individually or in the mass as no other group in 


modern life does. He can do more with men 


HE writer or student who dismisses all this by saying 
that it is only iron discipline fear of the commander 
which drives a soldier forward, is only proving how 
little he actually knows of men and particularly of the 
soldier . Crude as the professional soldier may seem 
to most intellec tuals, he still has something which puts 
over to those he leads a great moral lesson in a short 
time. He accomplishes something that almost no one 
else in Ou! modern civilization can accomplish or 1S 
accomplishing, 

Just what sort of a fellow is the American profes 
sional soldier? He is generally the product of a middle 
class home, seldom of a wealthy home. Indeed, many 
a laborer or mechanic or farmer now has a son wearing 
the shoulder str: aps of an officer. Men have often prac 
tically lifted themselves by their bootstr: aps trom lowly 


jobs to a commission, and often these last, when pl: iced 





in competition with graduates of West Point, Harvard, 
Columbia, Yale, or Princeton, come out on top. 

[he accusation is often levelled at the professional 
soldier that he is narrow, reactionary; with little vision 
and no imagination—in short, trustworthy but doltish. 
[his will bear a little investigation. For the most part, 
Army ofhicers are graduates of some good college’ or 
university. But that is only the beginning of their 
studies. They must do much postgraduate work in the 
Army schools. It is not unusual for an Army oflhicer to 
put in six years of study during twenty or twenty-five 
oe wen 


will seldom find an officer on the General Staff who 


years ot service more or less, in such schools. 


has not had trom three to Six years, or even more, ot 
postgraduate study to fit him for his job. In civil life 
all these othcers would have earned through such study 
the magic letters Ph.D.—which would automatically 
entitle them to admittance into the inner circle of the 
intelligentsia and to respectful attention whenever they 
gave out an opinion 

It is doubttul if any professional group are so rigor 
ously trained and educated as the American ofhcer. 
Fore vn others, because ot birth or breeding, may be 
selected for higher training, but the American Army 
tries to give it to all who can qualify, and there are a 
lot that do qualify When men in other professions 
are beginning to relax a bit atter making their niche 
in life, the professional soldier is still plugging at his 
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books. Men with grey sprinkled hair not uncommonly 
work all night at their problems a forty-eight hour 
stretch is not rare. This strenuous work often yoes on 
not for a few months only, but over a px riod of years 


Nat row 


Again, perhaps; but not as narrow as the graduate 


work, no cultural value, one might say 
study in medicine, psychology, engineering or othe: 
sciences. What is there cultural about learning to 
snatch out a pal ot tonsils; or the reactions of a rat in 
a maze; or the efhciency of the mercury-turbine engine 

These are no more cultural than studying how to bring 
up Class I supplies, industrial mobilization, or the ex 
terior ballistics of machine-gun fire, all of which are 
elementary subjects in the soldier's training. His proper 
field of study is everything that man has ever done, not 
only as an individual, but as a member of a nation or 
group of nations. From this he traces the causes ol 
past wars and from his data he can predict why there 
will be future upheavals 


RUE, we have a few—a very few—professional sol 

diers who are also professional scholars. They are 
great lads They can reach down through the corridor 
of history and with a long arm pluck out any tact or, 
on the other hand, project themselves mito the future 
and te \] eC xa tly how a gigantic regulating Station should 
be run in the next war. They can discuss Spengler, 
Freud, or the Italian condottiere. They are clever fel 
lows, all sib to the doctors of philosophy but—and this 


isa pity the troops are cold to th nm evel 


il] the 


of other humans but with few of th petty 


Aside trom that, the professional soldier ha 
weaknesse: 
virtues. He'll take a drink or several of them and on 
special occasions get politely tight But he ha three 
great virtues which are not too common: One, he ji 
absolute ly hone St, ind this applic S not to money matte! 
only; second he ha: a 4 lean-cut cone pluion of what the 
word “duty and, drolly enough in this modern 


ind he has faith 


in cle mocracy and 


means, 
aye, he uses it in all crrousnes 


kaith in the country and its ce stiny 


Its methods in omething greater outside ol thi puny 


human intellect ot ours \nd thi: last, no doubt di 
qualihi 


tellectual 


H' ha 
d 


own this broad continent, trom Monterr yto Mon 


treal He knows the people, has lived with the m, and 


him utterly from ever being i modern in 


pe nt a great part ol his life travelling up and 


knows their problems And yet he is not one of them 
He is a citizen of no state but of the United States at 
large | le seldom, if ever, Votes or becomes intellec tually 
or emotionally entangled in political problems He 
may not be a great social thinker but he knows what 
the common man wants because he knows the com 


mon man—is a common man. And he realizes when 
political or economic evils press hard on this common 
man and make him restive 

Furthermore, he has spent years beyond the limits 


ot the United States He knows the tropics the he at 
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the fecund growth, the insects, the dankness, the people 
who live there, struggling in the grip of Nature at her 
cruclest. He knows the beach at Waikiki and the liquid 
unshine of Hawaii, and the remnants of the giant 
Hawaiian chieftain cla 


hyure Sue hy ds Phidias never 


had to model from. The kar East is more familiar to 
him than New York is to the Kansan 

He admires the Chinese girl with their semi modern 
arb the throat high military acket and the skirt slit 
Their faces of pale yellow ivory pointed 
to the chin their slanting provocative dark eves, the 


thin mall leet all the “ he know: \nd also the ¢ hi 


nese merchant clothed in il} of rich hues 


to the knee 


grave in 
his courtesy, calm; dignified de pite his rotund shape 
But behind all this 
the four hundred million 
bac k thou 


inds of years when the western | uropean was a half 


\ gentleman in the mart of trade 
the professional oldier ens 
that is China, the civilization that extend 
naked, vermin-intested savage 

\fter all he is but a oldier {so he turns to his 


job which i 


oas to permit it peopl to deve lop as they must, OF 


to make this country safe from aggression 


the last resort, to fight the wars of the people when 

Cod help them the people make such wars If, in 
ordinary tim he secm Mmportunate in his demands 
lor we Ipons of war, and doubly so in times such as the 
pre ent, this i: not bec iuse he wants to begin a War, 
but because he knows thi impertect world of ours and 
has a very definite idea of what it means to trv to hight 
to win them 


ws without the tools it take 
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Continued from page 


Patton, MeNair, Clark, Krueger, Collins I lodges, Ridg 
way Vie Narney Hull Bolte 


host of others. There were 


Truscott, Taylor and a 
indeed, a dozen first teams 
here was no place at the top for all 

one of the most remarkable achieve 
held in 


cont mipt hy any | LITOpn in professionals and led by 


Lhis constitutes 


ments in military history I hus a tuny army 


in olhicer corp whose member 
te { le ! 


their fellow citizen: 


were scorned as lazy 
al thre public trough hy probably a mayority ol 
turned the contempt into frus 
trated rage and the scorn into public adulation ‘Today 
those same men are eagerly sought alter by great Cor 
porations in sear h of chairmen of boards and presic nts 


loday in an establishment five times 


as large as 


when Major Burns wrote,.it is doubtful whether new 


le ace rs 


caliber of those developed between the last two great 


are being formed in the numbers and of the 


wars. If this is true it is not because of lack of prestige, 
inadequate pay or conditions of military service The 
reason may, in fact, be partially the emphasis placed 
life and the 
conseque nt failure to ¢ mphasize the professional spirit 
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on the material conditions of military 


HAI is a profession and what is the professional 

spirit? According to Webster, a profession is a call 
ing, not purely commercial, mechanical or agricultural, 
or the like, to which one devotes oneself. Or a calling 
in which one professes to have acquired some special 
knowledge used by way of either instructing, guiding 
or advising others. Not more than half a century ago 
the professions ol theology, law, medicine and arms 
had, in most | uropean countries and in our own South, 
a social prestige SUperOr to that of the most successful 
ri rchants 

I hie professions have their own codes of ethics—the 
Hippocratic oath of the medical profession and the 
obligation ol duty, honor and service to the country of 
the armed forces. The ethics of all professions place 
the duty of the profession ahead of and beyond all 
pe rsonal interest. The obligation ol a professional IS to 
devote his lite to acquiring the professional knowledge 
to lead, advise and instruct others 

When is a career officer not a professional? The an 
swer is easy. It is when he is a mere jobholder or only 
a technician. It is when he lacks professional interest 
and does not study his profession, The life of the true 
professional is a lile which, in addition to performing 
his duties, is spent in constant study of his profession 
and in perlec ting his Capac ity to lead and guide others 


and to assume greater and yreatelr responsibilities 


here are a number of reasons for the growth of the 
professional spirit and the intellectual flowering of the 
army between the last two yreat wars The most im 
portant Was perha »s the presence ol great leaders, such 
as Marshall and Bradley at The Infantry School and a 
succession of yreal commandants and assistant com 
mandants at the Command and General Staff School 
\t the latter school the institution of two-year courses 
and the brilliant leadership of Major General Wilson 
B. Burtt and Colonel Joseph A. McAndrew spread a 
military quest for knowledge among those who were 
fortunate enough to be students during their tenure 
The reputation of the school became such that com 
manding generals no longer felt the need to ask for 
special ofhicers for important assignments, but only 
asked for a graduate of Leavenworth. The graduates ot 
the two-year courses at Leavenworth, where they did 
not attain the top commands In the war, filled the 
principal staff positions of all the larger units 


SECOND reason was the slow but constant elimi 
nation of the jobholders in the officer corps after 


World War | 


forces the quality ol the remaining othicers rose lo 


With annual reductions in the armed 


Stay 1n the service in the booming twenties was the 
choice of the true professional devoted to his profession 
The others got out for greener pastures [hose who 
remained gradually became a homogeneous group 
whose main interest was their profession, who worked 
at it seven days a week and who could not keep from 
lise ussing It at CoC ktail parties and dinners 


\nother feature of this period was the development 
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of a socially homogeneous group. Ofhcers lived most 
of their careers on Army posts where their professional 
interests naturally developed. They acquired concepts 
of their own social position and importance in the life 
of the country that were quite different from the opinion 
of the prosperous and uninformed nearby communities. 
ven though they lacked the prestige measured in in 
come which is the measure of the business world, by 
their own standards their prestige Was superior to that 
of the merchants. Poor housing and poor pay did not 
influence their own concept of their position. They 
were not competing for money. They served, and were 
proud of their devotion. It can be said of our officer 
corps then as Hindenburg said of the German ofhcer 
corps, they lived a life of genteel poverty. It was, 
though 1 proud life in the service of their country. One 
trouble today may be, not poverty, but lack of gentility 

Some conditions in the Army today do not favor the 
deve lopm nt of the professional spirit, but other condi 
tion provide a greater opportunity than ever existed in 
the between-wars army. A majority of officers cannot 
live on army posts even when a post is their place of 
duty. And the posts the mise lves, instead of the yracious 
and roomy old houses of the past, have been filled up 
with small boxes of apartments, almost slums, and un 
favorabk to a normal social life Viany ofhcers com 
mute long distances to poor houses in near or distant 
communitie or perhaps to trailers. Is it possible to 
be proud of the dignity of your profession and to live 
nat rile I 


that the 


\t least such conditions prevent the feeling 
\rmy is a social Cin the psychological sense 


Institution to whic h the nie mbers are proud to belong 


Hk maintenance of large armed forces and the pre 
ponderance of temporary officers and career reserve 


ofheer have 


homogeneou: group imbued with the professional spirit 


ilso worked against the formation of a 


Reductions of fore have tar trom weeded out the mili 
tary jobholder 
otheer: 


hecome truce professionals, when their profession may be 
| 


\ necessary step Is greater integration 


ot reserve There is no incentive for them to 


cgi lated out from under them at any time 
lo he 


equ ile d Opportunities 


ct against these disadvantage: are the un 
in the Army today for travel and 
tation ill Ove! the world | have seen our army mn 
tructing and imparting their professional ideals to the 
irmies of almost every free country in the world. The 
United States ha 
tiny technician 


vorld-wide kev 


t\ oft red to learn the language ol the people where 


developed the greatest group ot 


in the world and their prestige Is 


of them however, take the opportuni 
beyond the 


they serve and to rise scope of military 


technician 

\ former Under Secretary of State called the Army 
the rreatest reservoir of knowledge of foreign countries 
UInited States. He wanted to make 


knowl ge ind « xperience In it he saw the possibility 


in the use of thi: 


of organizing cold war crash teams ready at any time 


tO assist local governments politically or militarily 
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\n ice d 


such as that, if the army were protessionally alert 


against subversion revolution Or ayvyression 


would have been proposed long ago within the service 
and these emergency teams would be In existence today, 
something in the way the Germans used to organize 
the commanders and staffs of armies for special missions 


long before the armies themselves came into be Iny 


Hk marks of a professional are high competence and 
intense interest in his profession The former is a 
latter 


equal to that of the army ofhicer. He is first of all a 


result of the There is no profession ot a Scope 
leader and a teacher, hence a practicing psychologist 
He needs to be a student of individual and social psy 
chology, since he deals with men as individuals and 
groups. He must constantly perfect himself by study 
of his profession Imagine a doctor who did not subseribe 
to medical journals to keep abreast, or a lawyer who read 
no law books after graduation. An ofhicer's busines 
requires him to be an expert at organization and he 
1S, but usually his knowledge Is pragmati rather than 


He is 


in management, in 


theoretical. He needs theoretical study a tech 
nician in armaments and their use 
logistic s and in many compl X [C4 hniques in mechanic 

and electronics. Much of this is taught him. He should 
be an expert tactician and a student of strate vy Unless 
he has evolved his own ick as of tactics and Strategy by 
long study, he is unfit for high command, for in batth 


\s Marshal de Saxe 


said of parade ground generals who fussed in battle to 


he cannot parrot son principle 


traight not knowing what to do they 


know 


high place without long study of tactics and 


keep the line > 
do what they Our prot sional today, if he 
reaches 
will not know what to do whe n the test come 


If he is fortunate his 


Strategy 
tall or his Superior will guide him 
Army ofhecer is a 


true professional i in the evidence of hi proke 


The imple t test of whether the 
ional 


study 1 he first test 1 whether he ubscribe: to and 


read his ional journal I can be i umed that 


prok 
the ofhcer who does not read hi proke sional magazine 
reads no military books and ha little interest in be 


coming a true prok ional 


HERE is a nucleus of truce professional: in the Army 


but it i all too mall \n olhicer corps animated \\ ith 


a true protessional pirit iS more important today than 


ever in oul history New we ipon ir¢ revolutionizing 


war, while the nature of the revolution cannot be tried 
out in wal Only the professional tudent peering 

all the diverse factors of new weapons, new tacti nd 
new Strategies will come forth with the new answe! 


It is not the remaining group educated between the 
two wars on whom the olution will depend but upor 
the junior officers of today. It is they who will have 
olve revolutionary change by revolutionary tacti« 
and strategy. Now is their pe riod of study and prepal 
tion If they have not prepared not knowing what 

do, they will do only what they know and that 


he wrong 





ORG PLANS TOMORROW'S ARMY TODAY 


How civilian scientists and soldiers of CONARC’s Combat Or- 


ganizations Research Group are working together to solve the 


problems that will face the Army on any future battlefield 


DR. F. C. BROOKS AND COLONEL L. W. MERRIAM 


ROM the dawn of time 
the job of the 


it h is be en 


soldier to outyue 

the enemy, and the job of the philoso 
phi r to outgues the future. In the past 
the two craft: have been ible tO keep 
pre tty well se parated 


now in the early days of the 


\ye 
oldie I 


to outgue 


But 
\tomi 


entist 


there Is ce veloping 1 SC) 


team whose joint fun 


thon any COMCCIN ible ene 
my in any conceivable future 
Ihe soldier ha 
vhvite hor 


down out ol his 


ituation 
down off his 
the philosopher has come 
I luddled 


round an clectroni brain that help 


Cole 


ivory towel! 


In the field a CORG analyst 


the hyghter to hight and the thinker to 
think, they are beginning to work—or 
play’—together in the most elaborate 
war game imaginable. They hope the 
game will also be the most meaningful 


CVC! devised. 
Ihe Brains Department 


In the shadow of the ancient redoubt 
at Fort Monroe, Virginia, soldiers and 
scientists are working today in a con 
tinuing study of what future war may 
mean. [hey call themselves the “Com 
bat Organizations Research Group,” o1 


CORG—an activity of Continental Army 


assisted by two soldiers, measures 


the impact of an electronic antitank mine simulator that 


topped i tank The 


imulator was deve lope d by CORG scientists 


Command’s Combat Developments 
Section 

[he soldiers, of course, are members 
of the United States Army. The scien 
tists are civilians who, until the end 
of last October, worked for The Johns 
Hopkins University Operations Re 
search Office, but who recently were 
transferred to the payroll of Technical 
Operations, Inc., of Arlington, Mass. 

his military-civilian team’s job is to 
solve in advance problems the Army 
is likely to face in coming to grips 
with an enemy who may have—but will 
not necessarily use—a complete arsenal 
of the latest nuclear weapons. Some of 


tacklir 


the questions they are are 


Ig 
thes 

@ What will ground warfare consist 
of in the future? 

@ What will be the real impact of 
new weapons—thermonuclear, atomic, 
che mical, bac teriologi« al, radiological? 
. low should our ground forces be 
organized to fight on any future battle 
field 

@ What 
action for the ground commander to 


follow 


From these questions, it 1s clear that 


will be effective courses of 


corc has rejected the often-expressed 
opinion that future wars will be fought 
with the last war's weapons, tactics and 
techniques. But in rejecting the theory, 
corc has not rejected the possibility 
that there may be Koreas in the future. 
The group pays attention to past and 
current tactics as well as those of to 
morrow, and studies improvements. 


Team's Advantages 
abr east 
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The basic idea of keepir 


1g 





(or even slightly ahead) of the times 


is undoubtedly a good one. But some 
students of war and war games might 
lift an eyebrow at a joint military-ci 
vilian team, an organization that per 
sonnel-wise is neither fish nor fowl nor 
good red herring 


( On¢ 


lt boils down to this 


a ready an 
The Ren 
tissance IS pa t, and so is the day of the 
Renai man—that 
ture (like Da Vinci 
about eve rything on every conceivable 


subject lt s 


enthusiasts have 


sSWwel 
Ince fabulous crea 
who knew just 
not that modern man is less 


intelligent; ther ire yust too many 
things to know 


So Con On 
of the intellectual world. It brings to 


into almost all corners 
gether mathematician: physicists hi 


torian ill of whom have 


~ Ve hol Ist 
omething to offer the modern warrior 


\nd to 


brin , 


cientists, CORG 


with the 


jon the 
othcers 
po ible variety of experience men who 


Army ] 


it can and do 


military widest 


know how the organized and 
ind how 


tie ld 
The scientists offer fresh approache: 


why s operat 


in the 


to wroblem that may have eTown old 
| . 


in the of soldiers. The soldiers 
histle the thinkers back 


to reality when their flights of fancy 


mind 
for their part, W 
carr the m too high 


penchant for time 


! 
research and the sol 


plit-second timing 


The cientist 
consuming pure 
fetish Lor 


eem, at hr 


dic I 


might 
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t glance to be mu 


This is the control room during a CORG wat 
Soldiers engage in 


being closely evaluated by scientists using electron 


Like 


good things in life, a happy solution 


tually antagonistic most of the 
is achieved through compromise. The 
most possible skull practice in the least 
possible time has viven CORG what it 
regards as sound and timely solution 
to the proble ms at hand. Sometimes a 
‘crash” decision is based almost entire 
ly on opinion. A less urgent decision 


may he based on pure res irch a 
about fifty per cent of corc’'s efforts are 

\t present, CORG Is working on nev 
applications of two ancient military re 
wars 


earch technique iming an 


held ¢ xperimentation 
Wargaming 
Since the 


other 


first faced ea 
a 64 pura board to de 
ve lop the game of chi men have been 
( hess ol Cou! ] 


highly artificial form of war game, and 


incient 


ACTOSS 
WarvaMminy¢g 
> 


Ove! the years Wargaming has grown il 


once more comple X and more r ili IK 
\ big step was taken almost 150 year 
1 the sand 


igo, When a Prussian devise 


table 
About seventy hive year iVvO the Wal 


game came to \merica, and developed 
lowly branching out mainly into m ip 
maneuvers and command post cCxer 
cis 

W ith the organization ¢ 
Wargaming h iS take na turn back 
toward the sophistication of che \ 
new technique for Wargaming ha been 


developed lt 


f corns. how 


evel 


( illed SYNTAC mean 


a, 


Palrie 


synthetic tactics,’ with all operations 


compute 


Ing synthetic tactics. SYNTAC 18 a “dy 


namic, two-sided map maneuver with 
controlled intelligence flow im the 
who have devised it 

game, SYNTAC starts with 


Lhe chiet ot CORG § VU i! 


Csaming Department specihies the ob 


words of those 
| ike 


! 
Vround rule ‘ 


any 


jective and the broad military situation 
lle announces the str ngth an 1 compo 


| hen he turn 


sition of opposing force 
it over to the commanders of the 
ind Blue armies 


While officers of the 


ick , make 


Red and Blu 
timates of the sit 
deph 
ancl fit 
mm of oc) 
Phese 
com 
ot the Iv 
des on the of the best 
eflects data ay tilable 


Supervi ing the work of the 


the ir ¢ 


uation, ce Vise tacts il plan 


ind maneuver their 


| 
t 


thew 


\ ili ith 


troop 
Ve pon in analy I 


worl 


electronic 


cientst Vin to 


maiyst armed with 


puter iss the casualties 


basi we por 


oldies 


milit iTy cl 


ind scientists is a joint 


lan Operations team It adjudi ites con 
Hicting movements of the opposing for 
ces and coordinates activities of the ar 


mics ind team: An inte lligence team 


pro. ick the 


intelli 


ilso joint military-civilian 
Red 


ibout the 


irmy with re ilistic 


Blue 
Phy K lly SYNTAC la out 

1 room for the Blue 
Red army, and one for the con 
Phe ire olated from one 


tem 


Red 


immy, and vice 


here i 


for the 


ifthi oie 


n intercom 
vith the 


1 Feworn 
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ind 


BI 
pi lic 


mother connecting 


A Typical Battle 
I lere i 


a hypothetic il unple ol 


no YNTAC operat 


I hi woblem j to test 
| 


tactical concept involving crossing ot 


i proposed 


i defended river line with helicopter 
The chiet of w iry 


in iIpproprial ira onam ip and 


i iult team ming 


pick 
each inmy of the 


of the 


rotate orvanization 


ind size forces to be used in the 


test 

Inn the present case both armies have 
1 U.S. Army 
aulting in enemy he ld 


iI 
rite 


We apon 


ilomn capabilitic with 


COMPS a 
1 hie 


Whom 


rive! 
will attack with multiple 
strike ivainst Red cle 
will 
enemy 


build 


unde COVE 


bens 
lan | as 


W bile 


in depth Blue helicopter 
ault force to hold the 
friendly 
dely eparated bridye 
Then Blue 
tf will pour acro the 
ploit the i 
hi 


| ich dispose it 


hore force can 


wmor and intan 


bridge 


moke 
ind 
sult 

both ice 


True ly j known lo 


troop ind Wwe pon 


to the best idly intaye ind prepare it 


When the control 
ir iviie 
ind the 


plan for 


icthion 


roup has the ind order 


1 hand 
told « ich 
ther play begin 

\ thre War vane ck vel p 
detail j 


map 
team ly i 


know ot the 


brite Higence 


my what t 


minute worked out yust a if 


in tual battle were 
I hi | where the 
n 1 he CH 


clectron\ ( mputer ( ili 


being fought 
inalysis team come 


ilian Cientist ind thei 


ulate ittrition 
nomen ind equipment 
\ thre fig hit in on the 


tary civilian team umpire the flow of 


battle \t 


joint mili 


each lay ol the engage 


later an ily 


ment data irc ree rate 1 for 


When the 
tion ol the 


iff ick comple ik d 


que validity of the new 
{ i concept may have been in 
ily, Ov it 


may not II nec 


wine | rey ited until “. 
Haw 


overcome 


CLES ol wmthion 1 found al 


wrent in the c neept ire 


Dr. Franklin C. Brooks, a physicist 


he joine d the staff of ORO in 


has a BS 


lo many soldiers the story of this 
battle may ring a familiar note. In most 
respects, CORGS War games are quite 
imilar to the map mancuver training 
vehicle in general use throughout the 
\rmy. The big difference is in the type 
of data used in evaluating the maneu 
In the old 


ional opinion and subjective 


ver outcome War game, 
protes 
qualitative information are supreme. In 
and objective 


COR analysis 


alte 


quantitative data tell the tale 


Scientific Analysis 


I his is 


is significant as well. By adjudging and 


not only a big difference; it 


analyzing actual play as it progresses, 


positive indications of the SUCCESS ot 
iny proposed tactic can be det rmined 

lake our sample test as an example 
\ he licopter assault had been made af 
ter an atom pr paratory attack. Know 
inv that the enemy also had the atom 


ind Cin the course of the game used 


it, conc could determine the success or 
failure of the helicopter assault 

Phe Red and Blue commanders ac 
would 


tually operated much as they 


fie Id It 


yroup whose job was novel. Applica 


have in. the was the control 
tions of factors of attrition, intelligence 
ind movement in a war game require 
mathematical tec hnique and scientihy 
knowledge 

But how to get this knowledge, how 


to deve lop these mathematical tech 


niques bor one thing, CorG he rsonnel 
must delve into the records of the past 
question experi nced commanders of 
and look to the 
the final analysis 


held 


sent future. In 


the pre 
howevet! CORG Mus 


turn to the 
Field Experimentation 


Scientifically controlled field « xperl 
ments are the responsibility of a pat 
ticular department of core. Its mis 
ion is to get the basic combat data nec 
essary for evaluating any proposed new 
tactic, organization, OF matériel, | xperl 
ment 


the field give answers to such question 


with Troops ind equipment mn 


! the ™“ 


from Yale 


an MS and a Ph.D 


1952 where he was chairman of the Armor Group 


after which he was appointed Director of CORG. He spent eight months on loan 


/ ‘ 
to Weapons yystems 


on a research project. He has 
Colonel Lauren W. Merriam, 


CONAR( 


written 


Infantry 


Evaluation Group for which he visited Japan and Korea 


several scientific magazines 


Deputy Director of CORG 


articles for 


joined 


in 1954 from Germany where he was G1 of V Corps. He is a 1933 


graduate of the Military Academy. During World War Il he served with the 7th 


Armored Division. overseas 
2th Infantry Division. He 


Command and Genera! ° 


with ETO headquarters, and in combat with the 
is a graduate of the Armed Forces Staff College, the 


taff College, and the Ecole Superieure de Guerre 


© What percentage of troops in a rifle 
company are above ground and vulner 
able to atomic weapons effects in vari 
ous combat situations? 

@ What is the probability that a visual 
reconnaissance sortie will spot a battal 
ion in a wooded assembly arear 

@ |low many rounds can an antitank 
gun crew fire from a concealed position 
before its position will be pinpointed 
by overwat hing tanks? 


From the answers will come new tac 
And 


swers also will give CONARC new data 


tics, new the an 


OrganiZauions. 
on which more realistic and meaning 
ful maneuvers can be conducted 

Field experiments are planned by 
CORG joint military-civilian teams 
which recognize the subtleties of sci 
entih expe rimental design and the re 
ilities ot operating in the held. The 
held operation is placed under control 
of an otfhcer who participated in the 
CX] riments design and therefore is 
thoroughly familiar with both techni 
cal and operational aspects Civilian 
and military members of the Field Ex 
periments Department assist 1n gather 
ing data and in controlling the opera 
tion, Troops, equipment and logistical 
support required for the experiment 
are provided by held agencies unde1 
conarc’s jurisdiction. Once the field 
experiment is completed, the joint team 


conducts the analysis of data obtained 
“Pinpoint” 


One such held experiment conducted 
by CORG was labeled Pinpoint It ad 
dresse d itself to two principal questions 

|) How likely is a 
pinpoint a concealed Al weaponr 
) 


2) How long will it take a tank 
crew to pinpoint an Al weapon? 


tank crew to 


he two questions sound somewhat 
similar mathematically they are quite 
different Lhe what 


horse playe rs call “odds.” The second is 


first deals with 


concerned with minutes and seconds 


Project Pinpoint, conducted at Camp 
Stewart, Georgia, studied the effects of 
ranges, angles of target, number of 
rounds fired, and type of weapons on 
\l-weapon position disclosure. 

In the 
were placed in various positions in an 
with eight Al 
weapons located at various ranges and 
900, 800, 1,100 and 1.600 vards 


() cle grees 


field test, five observer tanks 
overwat hing role, 


ingle 
head-on 
The Al 


in tactically sound defensive positions 


and 45 degrees 


quartering weapons were 


idding camouflage to natural terrain 


protection as muc h as possible. 
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CORG analysts measure the distance a tank 


rolled after it ran over a simulated min« 


lo measure and evaluate special tests 


scientists take their 


electronic 


machines into the field 


\s each Al weapon, in predeter 


mined order, fired its specified number 


of rounds, tank crews attempted to lo 
cate and bring simulated fire on them. 

From repe ated ¢ x pe riments, CORG 
personne | assembled data on 

Ihe number of crews pinpointing 
each we apon position 

lime required to pinpoint each 
weapon position after it opened hire 

\ccuracy of pinpointing each weap 
on on position Cas determined by the 
siting ol the tank gun when simulating 
fire on the Al weapon 


Meanwhile, 


AT weapon first opened fire 


analysts recorded the 
time the 
the time it took the tank commander to 
recognize the target and initiate fire 


commands; the accuracy of target lo 


cation as indicated by the siting of the 
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gun; the time at which the tank gun 
simulated return fire 

Finally, when the firing was over, the 
tank crews were “de-briefed” by trained 
interviewers 

From Project Pinpoint core got the 
answers it sought. It also discovered an 
other 


the vulnerability of the 


ibout 


106mm _ recoil 


wers to some que tion 
less rifle, the 76mm towed gun and the 
Patton tank used in the test 
ittac king tank h i‘ 
the advantage in a fire fight 
at which the Al 
and 
data should be 


games 


ibout 
ranges at W hic h the 
ibout 
range eun has the 
icy intage ibout what taryvet lis 
closure used in future 


Wal 
The Teamwork Theme 
entire 


Throughout the program of 


the War Gaming and Field Experimen 
tation De partments of Conc, the theme 
of teamwork exists. Both civilians and 
military personnel ipprecial the Capa 
bilitic and limitations of eac h other 
methods of approac hing proble ms. [he 
best meth 


objective is to combine the 


ods of the two groups I hi requires 
close day-to-day working relationship: 
between individuals, military and sci 
cntist 

And do thi: 
post ind ivory towet pay off The an 


to he Ye 


training ot troops under CONARC 5 con 


mixture of command 


wer seems partly in toda 


undoubtedly to a much 


extent hould thi nation and it 


m ind 


hy forced to holt in 
il, biologic 


ntional 


loom 
ru le al chemi 


( il or even a comve 
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Crosley 

brings America 
down to earth- 
safely 


The isolation of the skies can be a lovely or a terrifying 
thing. But today’s aircraft, even when storm-tossed 

and weatherbound—cut off from all visual contact 

with the earth—-can find their way certainly and safely 


to a happy landing through Instrument Landing Systems. 


Ninety per cent of Instrument Landing Receivers in 

use today are built by Crosley. Through the advanced 
developments of Crosley scientists and engineers in 

the fields of miniaturization and unitization, ILS Receivers 
have become compact and light enough for even the 


smallest single-engine airplane. 


As new electronic concepts emerge from Crosley 
science and are turned into precision-built realities by 
vast Avco production facilities, the skies become more 
hospitable... America’s safe and successful flight 


more certain. 


if your plans are linked in any way to advanced electronics, 
find out how Crosley’s capabilities and knowledge can be 
brought to bear on your specific problems. Wire, phone or 


write to: Avco Defense and Industrial Products, Stratford, Conn. 


MWCO defense and industrial products 


r RPORA ” 


Aveo Defense and Industrial Products combine the scientific and engineering skills 
and production facilities of three great divisions of Aveo Manufacturing Corp 
Crosley; Lycoming; Aveo Advanced Development to produce power plantas, electron 
ics, air-frame components, and precision parts at installations located as follows: Boston, 
Mass.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Dayton, Ohio; Everett, Mass.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Nashville 


Tenn.; Richmond, Ind.; Stratford, Conn.; Washington, D. C.; Williamsport, Pa 


TODAY'S MILITARY SERVICES, WITH THEIR TREMENDOUS TECHNOLOGICAL ADVANCES MADE POSEIBLE THROUGH EBCIENCE, OF FER A VITAL FEWAROING CAREER 





GENERAL JOHN E. DAHLQUIST 


Brom warlare ha uy ithy increa ed the respons} 
bilitic ol leader hip brom thre commander who 
decic 


thr man on thre atom bla {« dl vround th problems and 


whe n and whe re to lire an atomu weapon, to 


pithalls of modern war demand leader hip of the highest 


order 


\ vear 
Phe Survivor 


oldie rw ho 


avo | re i my arth l in thi: MayvaZine called 
It posed thr probl m ol how to yet a 
urvived an atomic attack hac k into action 
is part of an eflective force. In principle the answer is 


under the guidance of 


imp Ihe man will fight 


leadership whether hi upplic it from the wellsprings 
of his past traming of whether it comes from another 
urvivor 

\rmy has been studying ground 


condition: Wi have 


many things but probably the most widely applicable 


bor ome time the 
livhting under atomic learned 
lesson i the need for disper: ion and the re sulting needs 


lor leadership Dispersion creates more and smaller 


units. Each must have a leader and his chain of sub 
ordinate leader: \nd any ol the s subordinate leaders, 
in view of the sudden mass destruction potential ol the 
itomic weapon, may be faced with the task of reorgan 
i7iny and commanding a unit several rungs up the 
command ladder from his normal assignment. Only a 
re il le adet can hace that chall nye successfully 

What can we do to insure that our leaders, whether 
they command a tank or a division, will react promptly 
ind prope rly wh n subye cle d to the rigors ol atomic wat 
Ihe answer, of course, lies in a soldier's training. In 
our military cones pl i soldier is trained not only to be 


led but When you train 


driver part ol what he must learn IS that he must be 


also to lead a tanker as a 
pre pared along with each other crew me mber, to take 
command in an emergency. He is trained to follow and 
he is trained to lead 

There is a tendency to forget this as we emphasize 
the greatly increased number of skills that today’s sol 
dier must master. The need for radio and radar spe 
cialists, fire computers and forward observers, master 


mechanics and missile maimtenance men has made to 
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day's Army a far cry trom the one I joined in 1917. But 
in future combat technicians and specialists of whatever 
rank will need a quality demanded of all officers, ex 
pected of all noncommissioned officers, and sometimes 
found at time ol greatest need in the private soldier. 


Hil) Army can never have too many leaders among 

its ranks. During mobilization, the men in uniform at 
the beginning can expect soon to be functioning two 
levels higher than their peacetime assignments. The 
quality ot our wartime leadership, then, depends to a 
very great degree upon the leadership training we give 
our oflicers and men in peacetime. 

Because leadership is the result of a sum of mental 
and moral qualities, found in different proportions in 
different leaders, it defies exact definition. Lacking def 
inition and analysis, it resists the “lesson plan” treatment 
In training. The inducements that will lead one man 
tO ac quire the traits of leadership will be lost on another 
Iwo equally successful leaders may follow almost total 
ly different methods to achieve the same result. One 
depends on colorful, personal leadership; another's quiet 
competence attains the same goal. 

Ihe traits of leadership are: knowledge; physical and 
moral courage; initiative; decisiveness; tact; justice; de 
pendability; bearing; physical and mental endurance; 
enthusiasm; unselfishness; and integrity. The man who 
vossesses and has developed these traits is ready to 
apply the leadership pring iples to his command. These 
are 

Vechnical and tactical proficiency. 

Know yourself and seek self improvement. 

Know your men and look out for their welfare 
Keep your men informed 

Set an example 

Be sure the task is understood, supervised, and 
accomplished 

[rain your men as a team 

Make sound and timely decisions. 

Develop a sense of responsibility among subordi 


nates 
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e Employ your command in accordance with Its 


capabilities 
® Seek responsibility and take responsibility tor 


your actions 


Guided by these principles, and possessed of the 
leadership traits, the leader exercises command by in 
ypiring prohi icncy, discipline, morale and esprit de 
Corps within his unit 


A! PHOUGH the form of leadership differs in many 
respects at various levels of command, the leader, 
whatever his rank, applies the same principles. The 
leadership ot a tank platoon leader during a counter 
attack and that of his division commander are very 
similar. The physical courage demanded of the platoon 
leader is balanced by the moral courage the two-star 
VX neral must demonstrate in his decisions. ‘The platoon 
leader exercises more direct influence since his tank 
commanders can see him and follow him. It is a per 
sonal thing and serves to reduce the distractions of 
enemy fire. The division commander, probably not 
under direct fire and its distractions, gains composure 
but is offered fewer opportunities to exert personal 
lead rship Ordinarily he must lead through confidence 
previously established, through the exhibition ot pro 
fessional proficiency and through the force and fairness 


of his orders 

\t all echelons there is the duty of providing alter 
nate leadership that is competent. This cannot be mini 
mized lhe tank commander must insure that his as 
sistant is ready and able to take command The dis sion 
commander must keep his assistant division commander 


It is here that we get back to our sul 


~ 


fully informed 
vivor of an atomic weapon 

Will he stagger to his feet, thanking the Lord he is 
alive, and remove himself from the war? Or will he 
praise God that he has been spared to fight again and 


begin doing it? Will his soldier's instinct tell him that 


on to retire, General John E. Dahlquist joined the Army ir 


the enemy $s weapon indicates d critical rea, a probable 
attack target? Or will he pan and cower in any re 
maining Cover 

lhe answers to these questions lie in leadership. It 
our survivor continues as an eflective soldier, it 1S be 
cause a host of leaders prepared him for this moment 
The leaders who gave him his basic training imbued 
in him a will to fight and the skill with which to do it 
his unit commander who made him understand why 
he was fighting and informed him of the tactical situa 
tion that existed; his squad leader who yave him the 
personal contidence he neeck d to make sound decisions 
ol his own—1n short, his entire Army training pre pared 
him for the moment when he must become his own 
leader 


ISUALIZI 


tary soldier deciding how best to stop a powerful, de 


an atom blasted wast land and one soli 


termined enemy attack \ hat use 1S le adership against 


such odds The answer Is that leadership ind only 
leadership, can reduce the odds 

Our solitary soldier finds arms on this apparent wast 
land, then he finds other soldiers, each of whom thought 
Phe soldiers pool their skills, become 


a unit, and assess the ir Stre ngeth and ( ipabilitic ‘ | Ise 


he was “solitary.” 


where in the wast land, other soldic rs band love ther to 
form additional units through the 


ship The 


1IVie type ol leader 
enemy, expecting no resistance after the 
awesome blast, finds instead a re sisting force, case 


hardened and bent on revenge I hi odds have been 
shortened and the attack blunted 

Will lead rship stand that test? Was the commander 
prepared lo act even before his communication 
reestablished 


toon recover in time to predict the time and place of 


the assault and move to stop it Did his men have the 


were 


Could his battalion or company or pla 


necessary confide nce im his leader hip to carry out his 


orders even after thre 


blast 


oul hakine hock of an atomu 


1917 by entering the 


First Officers Training Camp. Commissioned in the Army as an infantryman, he took com 


mand of the 36th Infantry Division in Italy in July 1944 and commanded it to the end of the 


war fighting through the campaigns in Italy Southern France, the Vosges, the RI 


neland 


Germany and Austria. After the war he served as Deputy Director of Personnel and Ad 


ministration (Gl) 


War Department General Staff, during the time General Eisenhower was 


Chief of Staff. He then returned to Germany as commander of the Ist Infantry Division and 


later V Corps. He became commander of Fourth Army in March 
of Army Field Forces in July of the same year. When AFF 
ts first CG. During the years preceding World War Il he was a student and instruc 


The Infantry School, and is a graduate of the CGSC, the Army War College 


c 


Corps Tactical School. In 1941-42 he was a special observer 


time as Gl ana Deputy Chief of Staff of ETO 
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1953 and Acting Chief 
became CONARC he became 
for at 
and the Air 


1 Enaland and served for a 





The way the survivor of an atomic 


blast reacts depends upon how 


well his leaders have prepared him 
for this moment. If they have led 
him well he will, at this supreme 
moment, become his own leader 


J cade rship, in training and in combat, 1S the answel 


as it has always been 


Ht ee I any future war will be 


something still] to be 


is Short as today’s 
( xperts predict ] dec ided 
Most past wars 


were many bloody years longer than 


calculated at their beginning.) But if the war be short, 


will bn 


whelmed the loser mn the first onslaught Leadership 


so only because the eventual winner over 


will be paramount and the lack of it will be fatal, not 
only to the leader and his command, but to the nation 
Only existing leadership can count in a short war, for 
no time will hy allowed to ce velop new leaders 

If, on the other hand, the war is prolonged, it will 

because the defending nations rise, under |e adership, 
toa fighting pit h unforeseen by the ayyressor Behind 
shield 


to wield it must be made ready to assume 


this une xpected military armed strength and 


the leaders 
and ove rthrow the The degree 


the initiative ayyressor 


ol existing leadership will be a mayor factor in deter 
mining the time clapsing betwee n the first attac k and 
the final victory 

air problem: ol thre military leader today are many 
ind varied. Past military leaders have been in the same 
ituations, but the combination of atom, economy and 


cold war vive us Variation We cannot turn entirely to 


history for our answer 


1 he cold wat demands of us military strength and 


CCONOMIE Lamina I hi combination We have chosen 


calls for moderate forces in being and a strong reserve 


ready to use as needed. When tactical atomic weapons 


\rmy had 


on Organization and tac 


wer added to the ars nal ol weapons, thre 
to study their probable elect 


ti \nd the bude 


spending as little as pos ible to 


t pinch put us in the position of 
achieve the state ol 
readiness demanded by th presence ol the cold war 
and the atom 


unit level il] thre ol the circumstances are 


A' the ‘ 
felt and 1 all three creat 


tions affect troop billets 


probl ms Budget considera 
chooling personnel spaces 
The cold Wal demand: a state of instant readiness, a 
condition which only the best-led units can maintain 
over a period of year: And the atomic Wwe 1pons force 
experimentation in tactics and organization 


Leadership must compensate for budgetary restr 
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tions on construction and equipment. Leadership must 
accept and solve the cold war problem of the short-term 
draftee and his unknowing resentments, and leadership 
must master the techniques of warfare in an atomic age. 
If you are a unit leader, you must const: intly = 
the three If you command ; 
company you have three companies: the one nese 


units which are yours. 


occupying your barracks; the company which you lost 
in the past year as its men completed their training and 
reverted to the reserve; and the third company, the one 
you will get next year. 

Your aoe ide ship is felt through your present company 
as part of the nation’s in-being strength. Are your men 
acquiring the skills and duties 
soldier? Are they ready today for whatever the nation 
might ask? Do they know why it might be asked? Or 
are they merely counting the days until they return 
to civilian life? 


and ideologies of a 


What about the company which just left? Was your 
: idership of such «¢ aliber that the lessons you taught 

re enduring? Will your men be enthusiastic, qualified 
reservists? Will you, as well as they, be happy to be 
serving together shoul | they be recalled? Are you gli id 
to be rid ol the ‘mM, Or are you proud to be se nding we ‘ll 
trained men to a reserve unit? 

And what of your third company, the one that will 
be arriving r Are you prepared to put to full use every 
moment of its time? Will you produce for the Army 
more leaders from this new company? Will your train 
ing reflect the newest techniques in tactics and weap 
ons? Under your leadership can one of these still un 
seen men become the battlefiel | survivor with the desire 
to rally and fight, and the 


his country on tomorrow ’s battle hielc |? 


ability to snatch victory for 
| have had little tO Say about rank in this discussion 
ol leadership. lt Is true that you can expect to find a 
higher degree ol leadership as rank increases. But it is 
not true that rank makes a leader 


likely to be 


be a leader 


Rather, rank is 
awarded to the man who shows himself to 
The point 1S elementary, but | make 
here to emphasize that rank can be awarded relatively 
easily, but that obtaining truc leadership is a slower 


process In order to be ready, our Army must have a 


reservoir ol leaders, ready to don the mantle of rank 
and exercise | adership demanded by the job 

You who are leaders must see that each of your sub 
ordinates is developed to the highest degree ol his 
leadership potential The building of new leaders is 


one of the major 
\rmy 


| AC h ot us can div ick leadership into three parts The 


responsibilities of every officer in the 


first, and the easiest, is recognition of leadership 

is the 
development of our own leadership abilities. And the 
third, of 


others. The second, considerably more difficult, 


great importance to the Nation’s future, is the 


discovery and training ol new leaders. \ hen you are 


proficient in all three ol these, you are a true leader, 


fulfilling your obligations to your superiors, to your sub 


ordinates and to your successors 
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PUBLIC INFORMATION 


Section IV 
KELEASE OF MILITARY INFORMATION 


13. General.—«. Within the bounds of security and Department of the Army 
policy, the writing of articles, books, and related material intended for publication, 
and the engaging In pub 
military personnel, on topics of military and professional interest, or general 
interest concerning the Army, or in support of the military policy of the United 
States, or in the interest of the national defense, ig authorized and dvalrable, 

_». Public jaformatian personee! ny engage in private | 
ok een “ +> - 


and private discussions on appropriate occasions by 


eraury elosly IS 


SHOULD 
ARMY OFFICERS 
WRITE? 


Major Mark M. Boatner, Ili 


 . officers are encouraged to write for publication. 
I he regulation says it is “authorized and desirable.” Ac 
tually, however, officers seem to lack the time, interest, in 
itiative and/or aptitude to express themselves in pnt 

lhe American military profession, now at its peak and 
holding the destiny of the world in its hands, is unable to 
wrote retired 
Rear Admiral John D. Hayes in the April 1955 issue of 
Military Affairs 


know itself except through foreign pens,” 


While military men are shying away from their own 
heritage, the academi profession 1S showing increased in 
terest in military history, the same officer pointed out in 
the November-December 1954 issue of Ordnance. “This 
interest is not among the older generation ol histori MS. > « 
lt is center d Ina younger group ot prof ssors and student« 
on whom the reality of war has been impressed by event 
of the If the 


it might well be that thi will he the group rather than the 


isked for 


turbulent twentieth century trend continue: 


military protes lon who in the future, will he 


idvice on military p litical probl m 


|' we 
must 
formed 
against fellow 
feeling 


»} to publize himself Or 


Idier will be 


idmit that the 


honest with ourselves | think we 


\merican soldier (and other uni 


ervic ha: certain subconscious prejudice 


soldier There is a 


who pop off in print 
that the ofhcer who writes for public ition is doing 
buck 
most common rationalization is to pretend that the officer 
who rive hi i] to the iob dow 
What rot! Look at the time we 
golf, TV and bridge 


he does not enjoy doin 
Since 


to make an easy But the 
not have the time to write 
ecm to be able to find for 
No on ha the time 


r ¢ onside I 


for anything 
unimportant 
to dif 


writins mean Oo many different things 


let me specify my use of the word before we 


! 
mo any farther | 


ferent people 


im using it in the broad terms of the late 
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Protessor Stephen Leacock’s definition: “Writing is think 
ing.” It has been said that no idea really exists until it has 
been written down. It certainly does not exist in a form to 
influence any signih ant number of per ple until it has been 


written down and distributed So we 


that is, published 
really are asking, “Should Army ofhcers think?” 
Some years ago a book was published under the titk 
Makers of Modern Strategy: Military Thought from Mach 
iavelli to Hitler. From the following hive institutions ol 
learning, which would you select as being the least likely to 
The 
Phe Command and General 


S. Military Academy; (4) The 


Princeton Unive rsity 


have sponsored the publication of such a work | 
National War College; (2 
Staff College; (3) The U 
Army War College; (5 

The book was published by the Princeton University 
Press 

Now look at the Only tw 
\merican professional ofhcers are discussed in this book 
Admiral Mahan and Mitche lI, Edward 
Mead Earle, who was It editor In mitigation, perhaps, 
Earle added that 


have been in the 


introduction to this work 


General wrote 


“our significant contributions to wartare 
fields of tactic But we 
M ihan 


is our only military theorist of compat ible reputation 


ind ec hnology 


have not produced a Clausewitz or a Vauban 


So Army officers don’t write for publi ition. Pe rhap you 
feel | belabor the Well, wh 
should they 

Here 


point ind your reaction i 


why 


W' complain with considerable justiication that “the 
\merican people don't under tand u Yet, who is more 
qualihed to ¢ xplain oldie ring to the public than the sol 


diet him ( If soldic I h is an ilmost instime 


I he prot ional 
iwtul lambast 


if used 


helpful if we know how to use it ourselve: 


tive dread of “the pre we have taken some 


ing But the printed word 1S like hire cle tructive 
igainst u 
Ancient man 
fore he smartened up and learned how to use it himself 


We in the military prok 


pent generations running away from hre be 
sion must stop running away from 
the printed word and learn to use it ourselve 

Won't this into a prok ion of huckster Not 


any mor than man turned into a race ot arsonist 


turn u 
when 
hire Was discovered 

Ihe role of the Army in the future of America is being 
shaped today by idea VP hose 
by word If W ¢ V int 1 


the Ame rican proke 


ick is Can be ( x pre sed only 


oice in haping our own destiny 


| 


ional soldier had better yet irticulate 
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Personnel disturbed by the ema- 


nations of sound coming from 


the Steinway will refrain from 


homicidal designs on the ma- 


nipulator of the keyboard, the 


latter being under a strict direc- 


tive to accomplish his utmost. In 


other words: Don’t kill the piano 


player; he’s doing his best 


THE CAUDAL APPENDAGE OF THE DOMESTICATED RUMINANT 


HORACE W. RUNDELL 


| \M pretty sure the 


st irted to read thi 


only reason you 
have article is to 
find out what in the world its subject 


\rmy | Wil hy | could 


keep your Curbosity whe tted right down 


ha to do with the 
to the last paragr iph but I can’t. Ive 
ot to come clean right away 


\ hie the I 


boone d ollicer, or 


you are an ofhecer ad non 


comm i private who 


intend to vet Cord where you ir 


yoiny to have to do some writing while 


Ou an in the sceTvice You MWhay have 


to write a fe ld manual 1 training cir 


i flock of let 


report If you are not an 


ular i lecture or only 
cl ind 
who can make word 


expert jump 


through hoop lor whatever 
likely to 
thi ticle 

Luckily 
pompou writing 


' 
dose ot 


} 
compound noun lt consist 


you 
ound like the title of 


you 
vrite 1 


too d iin dl pompou 


there is a home cure tor 


that low not involve 


DItter conjugation, Case and 


simply ot 
uUnnatue il it 1 ind 


how my you how 


pointing out four or five things that 


\lte I 


cure, you till wont cause ble 


cause it you have taken the 
mingway 
iny proke sional uneasine but you 
vill no longer con ides it unmantly or 
unmilitary fo reyect uch phra ing a 
thre caudal appendage ol the dom sti 
( ited ruminant 


You will prefer to 


write what you mean, which j the 
cow's tail 

Strange ly enough, in social conversa 
tion and even in casual professional 


discussions soldiers talk just like peo 
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ple; maybe more so. If they need to 


refer to a cow's tail, they come right 
They 


about the bush with anything as lah 


out flat and say it never beat 
dee-dah as “the caudal appendange of 
the etc., ete.” Also, their personal let 
ters from various war fronts are often 
examples of excellent writing. On the 
other hand, when a soldier 1S asked to 
write something for ofhicial use, he 
usually comes up with the most con 
cents ited garble Cver |x nned by man 
I rying to find the reason. for this 1S 
probably a job for a psychiatrist 

You who have been reading military 
writing for a long time are so used to 
its peculiar style that it sometimes 
sounds pretty good to you. Many older 
oflicers even look on it with affection 
Neve rth le ss, it 1S 
fourth to a third 


and 


so wordy Cusing a 


more words than 


direct writing so confusing (1 


shall give some ex imple that it is of 


ten in omprehi nsibl 


| you were 
ters some 
fellow 


down for you everything he has don 
seen, felt 


to go to a friend's qual 
night this must be i 


soldier and ask him to write 
and heard betwee n the time 


he got home from work and the time 


he sat down to dinner, he might be 
surprised and suspicious of your mo 
tive, but he would do what you asked 
You would tell him to write just as if 
he were writing you a personal letter, 
and he would turn out something like 
this 


day feeling a little tired 


My wife was 
judging from the 
pleasant smell, I was going to like it. In 
appreciation, I put a little more oomph 


for no particular reason 


cooking supper and, 


than usual in my back-from-work kiss 
Helen responded with the appropriate 
then asked if | had 
thought to buy a toothbrush for Peggy 
I told her that I had—one with nylon 
bristles and a pink plastic handle. Helen 
told me to put it on Peggy's pillow so 


sounds and gestures 


he would remember to brush her teeth 
before going to bed 
After I did that I turned on the radio 
to get the five-thirty news. When I found 
Just Plain Bill’ was still mumbling out 
his troubles, I kitchen to 
troubles irritate me 


went to the 
mix a drink. Bill's 

Helen turned down my offer of a high 
ball since everything on the stove was 
head and she couldn't 
But she said I could deal 
her in on my second round. She suggested 


on the back 


just coming to a 
relax her grip 
that I set up the card table 
could eat outside 
I took the table and 
chairs outside, put on the tablecloth, and 
listributed the plates and silverware. By 
Helen had turned off all the 
burners, so I mixed a 
lrink 


Peggy saw 


lawn so we 


After the newscast 


this time 
couple of fresh 
ind we took them out to the table 
us and came running ham« 
s backyard 
to wash her face. After she had scrubbed 
off most of the dirt and had tried out her 
new toothbrush, we dished up the supper 


carried it Outside, and sat down to tuck 


from the neighbor I sent her in 


t iway 


Now, what you have just read is 
not a literary gem; that is, it is not the 
type of thing you would like to have 
hand-illuminated on vellum to hang 
on the wall. But it is a simple and a 
lucid account of what vour friend did 
during the later afternoon. That is 


what vou wanted 
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[ I us consider now what would f convinced that it would 
hapy 


en if your friend’s commanding In appreciation there I kisse 


my wife, putting therein more than 
officer had asked him to write the same 
ormal tervency for the occasion 
thing for an ordinary report. len, my wife, responded with the 


| he Or guy sits down at his desk ppropriate sounds and gestures and then 
| — 


with one freshly sharp. ned pencil and inquired of me whether I 


to secure ; oothbrus! 
1 new tablet of lined paper. He stares : cure & (Oc 


by ir daughter, Peggy. I 
it the tablet for fifteen minutes while ar 


had performed thi 
1 glaze creeps Ove! his eyes. He chews hat the toothbrush was 
the pencil point—and ruins it. He bristles of nylon 

taste the eraser end but doesn't like 
it. He gnaws a fingernail. He gets up 


rder that she 


uddenly and goes to the latrine or o emplo toothbrush 


head or what-have-you to bed to s I pertormed this act 


When he comes back his eyes have requested by my wife, then I tuned 


Wo « e nev commentary 
a determined glint He has broken out nn ew . | } MY 
iliy emits rom the u | ike! 
in a sweat at his hairline and between 1730 hours. However. | discovered 


his shoulder blade Thes ire the sure Bill. Plain. Just had not achiev 


signs that his “writer's gland is send ompletion of his daily distre 
eret« v t to th 
ing out its juice in gushes. erefore T went in ; 
rH se troubles of Bill, plait 
MS st me. to mix a drink in which n \s you read that military version of 


Helen would 


be begin to write feverishly 
is what he produces not jour é he your friend's afternoon at home, did 
residence you murmur to yourself Phi: 
hat place at if 
: : , not truc; its an exaggeration—a carica 

me 1720 hour I that she we ; | a) 
sulntank uaaiin lrink at a more proper - ” ture give you my word that | lifted 
wered that my yuested that I secure the rd ) f it as tar as COMPOSITION is concerned 


' t to the rear of the ) ' ita sentence tor sentence paragraph how 
per ind in t the gra t 

mell that I ( outside 
oie. © i sil die edimetititineay of @ and manuscripts. When I found a word 


paragraph, from military public ion 


used with the wrony connotation | 
used it with the ame connotation 
| duplic ited phra cology exacth 
When | came acros » contorted cn 
tence, I contorted a sentence the Th 


Way I eve n copied the pune tuation 


| you analyze the example you will 
see that the fault: you have to look 


out for are few, but are rep ited often 
In fact the cure will be effective if 
you will check your writing for only 


hive faults These are they 


® Grand words where simple ones 
would do a better job: initiated, di 
covered, and informed instead of start 
ed found told. Many of these yrand 
ounding words are the result of usin 
militarese at the wrong time Viission 
compli hed! ] good militares it i 
i powerful ! in interjection i 
( mpli h the mission” uses the verl 
wccompli h in a natural way. But t 
HIT Ose iny Variation ot i compli h 
on i imple everyday tatement 1 
rather overwhelming The man ha 
«compli hed his cla issignment, of 
even Worse the man ha completed 
the ace omplishine nt of hi cla i 
ment lo say The point observe to 
h front ind flank and the battalion 
commander secures his flank is tine 
but don't write “I secured the bool 
vhich | observed upon the tabl 


[his fulfills the ammunition require 
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ment necessary for the accomplishme nt 


of the mission” is much better written 
without a flourish of drums Simplify 
it this way: “This is enough ammuni 
tion for the mission.” 

® Useless details. Writers waste 
many words trying to make their mean 
ing painfully clear. This irritates a 
contuses or al the 
Look at 
I returned home from 
at that place at 
usual time I he 


tail is at that place 


good reader and 


le ist overwork al poor one 
thi entence 


thre office 
ibe ul the 


arriving 
useless de 
Read the sentence, 
omitting that phir ise, and you will sec 


that even the poor { re ider can have 


no doubt where the writer irrived 
Llere i | found 


that my wife was cooking the food for 


What else would the man’s 


inothe I example 


our Sup pe ’ 


wile be cooking for upper but the 


food for our? Your reader would be 
ahead of you here, so leave out the 
painful detail. Of course, you under 
stand that if the wife had been brewing 
a batch of hemlock to add to her hus 
band’s soup, you would have had to 
tell your reader about it. 

One example of useless detail in 
military writing should be enough to 
drive the point home: The ammuni 
tion bearer loader) 


secures @ new 


round of ammunition (HE) and then 
inserts it in the breech of the 106mm 
recoilless rifle He then closes the 
breech and calls UP With the useless 
details struc k out, these sentences can 
be cut to The 
loads another HE round, closes the 
breech, and calls UP. 

® Tiresome repetition of subjects 
and objects and their adjectives: 


ammunition bearer 








Horace W. Rundell has been a member of the Training Literature Section at 
The Infantry School since 1950. Educated principally as a musician, at the same 
time he dug deeply into the study of English, French and Spanish. He taught 
piano and orchestral instruments for a number of years, then went into censor- 
ship at the outbreak of World War Il as a translator of correspondence. This 
was followed by two tours of duty in the Navy's fiscal department at Pearl 
Harbor. He says that in his job of helping Army writers express themselves in a 
way that made their writing easier to read and remember, he found their forward 
thinking was doubled by learning that they wanted to improve their writing 
This article ‘is a reflection of the must important things we have learned together.’ 


Helen, my wife, did this. My wife, 
Helen, said that. Helen, who is my 
wife, went there. This is another way 
to irritate your readers. If the writer 
is afraid someone will think he is liv 
ing in sin, he should attach a copy of 
his marriage certificate as an appendix. 
Then he can refer only to Helen, or 
my wife, or she or her and omit some 
of the deadly Helen my wifes and my 
wife Helens. Here is the same sort of 
thing from a field manual: The com 
pany commander is responsible for this, 
that, and the other. In addition, the 
company commander coordinates with 
the battalion executive officer on blank. 
The commander of the company is as 
sisted in the performance of, and so on 
and on. 


This repetition probably comes from 
the writers’ fear of pronouns. They 


seem to be afraid that a pronoun will 
not refer the the correct 
antecedent. In most cases this fear is 
groundless. See if you can follow these 
statements without any trouble: The 
company commander is responsible for 
this, that, and the other. He is assisted 
by so-and-so. He coordinates with the 
battalion executive officer on such-and 
such. 

® Word-wasting weakness that 
comes from changing verbs into nouns 


reader to 


and using the passive instead of the 
active voice. 

During the drinking of the cocktail 
should be while drinking the cocktail; 
during the firing of the course should 
be while firing the course. Occupied 
in the finishing up of the supper should 
be shortened to busy finishing the sup 
per; was engaged in the preparation of 
the food for our supper is much better 
stated was preparing our supper. 

[his is how the passive voice wastes 
This 
is done by the battalion S3; change it 
to The battalion S3 does this. This time 
can be 


words and weakens a sentence 


gained by the scattering of 
mines in the path of the enemy; change 
it to mines in the 
enemy's path to gain time. 

® Catalog listings mingled with 
straight narrative. Toothbrush, with 
handle, plastic, pink; Bill, Plain, Just. 
The military equivalents are such in 
versions as field pack, combat, M1945 
and truck, “%4-ton, 4 x 4. Write these 
in the natural order: M1945 combat 
field pack and %-ton truck Comit the 
4 x 4). 


You can scatter 


[In a succeeding article next month 
Mr. Rundell will discuss some addi 
tional aspects of military writing.] 
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THE MONTH’S CEREBRATIONS 


Good Food Without 
Food Service 


FTER years of waiting for a cham 
pion to ride forth and challenge the 
tood | feel obliged to 
personally fling down the gauntlet to 


eCTVICe empire 


thi bure sucratic monster. 


My discontent is caused by a vivid 
memory of better meals, served in more 
comfortable surroundings than we are 
presently offered by the food special 
ists 

The utopian conditions were ex 
perienced in the Dark Ages prior to 


World War Il, 


forced to eat a well-varied garrison ra 


when soldiers were 


tion, family style, served in chinaware 
without whe tting the appetite by stand 
ing in line 

We h ive progre ssed unde I food Serv 


ice Now 


chow 


the soldier may stand in a 
line exposed to the elements, 
democratically waiting his turn to re 
an inflexible field ration that is 


served on a tin tray that helps cool 


Celve 


the food quickly to an unpalatable 
temperature Monotony 1S avoided by 
varying the field ration with tasty C 


chow at least once a week 


So complete has been the control of 
food service in the pre paration and sery 
ing of food that few company or bat 
ofhcer: 


Insp. ct 


tery know how to operate or 


1 unit mess. They are not even 
permitted to serve early chow to the 


CO under this powerful régime 


Criticism should always be accom 


recommendations for im 
Hlere are 
* Replace 
OM chinawar 


might he 


pani d by 


provement mine 


with 
| he metal in the trays 


all trays in messes 


ce t< nse 


hall 


ill messe 


used for purpose: 
outside ot the mm 

@ Place on the garrison 
ration ¢ xcept during pe riods of exte nd 


ed hie ld 
. Pre cribs 


CTVICE 


famil 
to keep tr xp 


le feeding in 
unit mess out of need 
le line 

e Pay the improve 


cost ot these 
ment by eliminating 


food 
1 


Installation Of 


CrTvice per 


onnel below division 


level 
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® Make unit medical ofhicers re spon 
sible for routine mess sanitation 
® Return complete control of the 
mess to the unit commander and avoid 
prescribing in detail exactly how he 
must operate it. 
MAJOR EDGAR G. CONNER 


Soldiers are 
for Singing 
A | | LY there has be en 


tempest over an official Army song 


a te apot 


The tempest involves the propriety of 
adopting the Artillery’s song, with o1 
Artillery 


men protest, while other branches de 


without a change in lyrics 

claim that “the caisson song” cannot 
truly represent the whole Army. Ac 
tually, there will be no Army song 
until one comes spontaneously from 
within the Army, and becomes popu 
lar enough to truly represent it. So 
far, the Caisson Song is as close as 
anyone has come to a real Army song 
We are not likely to wither away for 
lack of 


would help, if only in the minds and 
hearts of the public, if we had some 


a song of our own, but it 


thing to match the songs of the other 
including the United State: 
Coast Guard. 


SCTVICES, 


Anyone who has served with troops 


lately seldom heard them sing except 
in a few enlightened outfits). If he 
Dru kworth 
The re 
exc pt 
Soldier 


bec aus 


had, it was doubtless “the 
chant” or “the Jody cadence 
is nothir wrong with these 
that 


sing these particular chant 


4 
they are monotonou 
they don’t all know another ong ind 


yet no chanee to learn on In my la t 


regiment the troops never any ind 


werent encouraged to. The only time 
I heard singing was at 1 company party 
and what gave forth was unprint ible 
like such song 
Mor 


inging 


Few of today’s soldier 


but these men wanted to sing 
recently | have discovered that 
is encouraged at some place not ibly 


the Airborne School which j i 


soldi rly idea 


ound 
Even here howe 


only if were the chant 
because in any group of men there i 
if least one man who can Carry 


W he n he doe Ss, the other 


the chorus that 


1 tune 
jm in on 
become 


and Yoon 


Il heard 


Marching Through Georgia,” and the 


monotonous, too LD ixic ind 
jolly little Airborne song about “Blood 
“The Kitty 

There, na cle spel ite 


effort to find common ground. But only 


on the Risers, Persian 


and even “Over 
ind th 


a few men knew the words 


songs soon died. Prodded by platoon 

leaders, they reverted to the well-worn 

chants 
{[f we want a truly Army song we 


If we 


want to sing, then who cares 


will have to sing to get it don't 
what be 


Ofhcial, U. S. Army 


Betore troops will sing, or can 


comes “Song, 
MI? 
even be ordered to sing, they have to 
know a song. Shall we have the com 
pany commander take on the additional 
duty of conducting songtests during 
training time? | suggest a few of those 
bouncing-ball type community-sing 
movies—not the expensive sort with 
elaborate background scenes, but the 
cheap kind with only printed word 
and a bouncing ball to keep tine | 
these while in 


recall seeing some of 


the Navy 


amony 
, 


They wer popular enough 


men waiting for a movie to 
begin or while being entertained by a 
talent show. The men joined in happi 
ly enough, and no formation moved 
on that base without appropr ite musk 


1&1 


livened up by 


of some sort time might con 


ceivably be i bit of 
alter, if musician 
and if the 


right Company partie 


singing before or 


are available ypirit ecm 
the v be 


iffais for 


come raucous are good 


ringing ina little prac tice 
Once troops learn a few songs ther 
sing qn fre id 


must have a chance to 


marches and whenever po ible in for 
mation, in trucks or at a central point 
Back into history, if you 
and let them 
Doda 

troops might not go for the traditional 


\rmy One 


con ider ith 


in bivou i€ 


in get away with it 


iround 


build camphre to Sit 


lyric of some ot the older 
inclined to 
But if the 


the . 


[hey are 


thing old is COTNY ill learn 


the m 
| 


uch 


will In¢v 


would le mn by 


the inn word 
Lhe song 


mn thod 


oldier 
would pre umably be fit for 
rend tion on public thoroughfare The 


which w 


tant reception ther ilway 


risque versions ould get the in 


have need 
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not be taught at all. Maybe eve ntually 
i sony will hecome popular enough to 


« truly the Army 


We ve 


huffling army. Silence and stealth have 


Sony 


become a silent apologetic, 


their place but they are not military 


characteristic for mar hing troops A 


hufll : 


to be apologizing for the 


woldier who instead of swing 
ing seem 
fact that he is in uniform. I believe 
that if we encourage soldiers to sing it 
will bring forth a real Army sony We 
houldn’t have to order songs from Tin 
Pan Alley, or offend artillerymen 


CAPT. MUSIC LOVER 


Take the Driver 
Off the Hook 


A' PHOUGH 1 consider myself a 


careful driver [ insure my car, not 


only hee mise itt a requirement for da 


post sticker, but because I want to be 
covered in case of accident—whether | 


I think 


Uncle Sam should give his agents—his 


mn responsible for it or not 


drivers—similar insurance coverage, OF 
its equivalent, Drivers aren't getting it 
Uncle Sam normally covers a driver for 
damage to “the other fellow.” But rare 
ly does he relieve the driver of damage 


to his Ling le s 


ms even slightly culpable 


vehi le it the driver 

| know that regulations require a 
survey othcer to consider a driver's age, 
experience, and special qualifications 
But rarely do factors of youth, lack of 
experience and no special qualifica 
tions get a man off the pecuniary hook 

\lmost 
have been avoided had the driver ac ted 
skillfully Let's 


dent where the driver wa 


always the accident could 


more skip the acci 
not to blame 
And I don't defend the chap who 
takes a vehicle without authority, or 
the fellow who, having been ordered 
to put on chains im iy weather, fails 
to do SO \s | Say 
could be prevented so it 1S 
that 


most accidents 
probable 
some degree of blame Cor negli 
vence ) may be « harge d against a driver 
who is in one. | contend that so long 


is held liable 


negligence, 


is a driver financially 


“ordinary 


for simple or 


he is being treated unfairly 
Suppose that while driving my own 
a red light and 


car | carelessly run 


crash into another car. The local police 
charge me with violating a law (re yu 
lation) and I must pay the penalty as 
“Me ssed for the offense Ihe 


whic h may not be pro 


cost of 
damage done 
portional to the offense which caused 
it 1S resolved by my 


Insurance com 


pany. A military driver should have a 


similar status: he should be punished 
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for his negligence asa separate action 
from payment for the resulting dam 
age. If Uncle Sam chooses not to in 
sure his agents, but insists on being 
his own insurer, should he not be will 
ing to assume the dollar damage to a 
vehi le ope rated in his interest by one 
of his agents? Commercial drivers are 
almost always insured by the firms for 
whom they drive. 

Under current regulations you're in 
the middle. Article 15 allows you to 
reprimand and restrict a driver—a slap 
on the wrist. Even if you give him a 
summary have essentially 


court) you 


made a “criminal” of him and, regard 


THE MONTH'S 
CEREBRATIONISTS 


Mayor Epcar G. Conner went 
on active duty with the 125th In 
fantry, Michigan National Guard, 
in 1940 after a year at Wayne Uni 
versity in Detroit. Commissioned 
from Infantry OCS in June 1942, 
Italy with the 45 Ist 
88th Infantry Division ) 
He transferred to Artillery in 1952 
Mayor Conner is exec of the 602d 
AAA Missile Battalion at Army 
Chemical Center, Md 


he served in 
Infantry 


Caprain Music Lover is the 
pseudonym of an Infantry officer 
now attending a service school, and 
Coronet Don Keyuort is that of 
an artilleryman on 


duty in Ger 


many 


The team of Mayor James W 
Kerr and Tuomas G 
MecCunnlirt “Morale 
by Mail” in the June 1955 issue 
Mayor Kerr was commissioned in 
the Infantry 1942 and 
integrated into the RA the same 
year, He is on duty at Sandia Base, 
N. M. Caprarn McCunnirr is a 
1945 graduate of USMA, has been 
with the 
1 Ith Airborne Division, an airborne 
instructor at TIS, and served in Ko 
rea with the 3d Infantry Division 
He is now a student at CGSC 


CAPTAIN 
contributed 


Reserve in 


a company commander 


Mayor Mitton H. Marer, 
LISAR, joined the National Guard 
in 1934 and has served in the 
CAC, AAA, and Infantry. In 
World War II he was a company 
commander in Africa and Italy. He 
is now CO of the 6518 USAR 
tesearch and Development (Rein 
Unit. He is a 


mechanical engineer and heads two 


forced ‘Training 


concerns in Corvallis, Ore 


less of the punishment meted out, 
blackened his record. I believe that in 
most cases that’s going too far. Article 
15 can be modified to authorize a CO 
to fine soldiers up to half of a month's 
pay 

Let's see how my suggestion would 
work in practice. 

Joe Blow is driving among the tail 
vehicles of a convoy. Trafic conditions 
caused him to lose distance, and in 
order to resume proper interval he ex 
ceeds the authorized speed limit by a 
mile or two. A child steps into the 
path of his jeep. Joe swerves, side 
swipes an oncoming vehicle, loses con 
trol, and runs his jeep off the road and 
into a ditch, piling up $250 worth of 
damage. He is to blame for speeding, 
and he made an error in judgment 
The investigation determined that he 
could have missed the child and avoid 
ed the oncoming vehicle. Joe's actions 
would normally be considered enough 
to establish “negligence,” hence finan 
cial liability. To be liable to the tune 
of $250 for a minor error in judgment 
and a minor cxcess speed seems “cruel 
and unusual punishment.” At least it 
is unfair. Surely Joe's offense wasn't 
“wrecking a jeep.” He acted as an ordi 
narily prudent person might with re 
spect to his own property. 

Wouldn't it be better to reprimand 
the soldier and fine him an amount 
proportionate to the seriousness of the 
offense(s), considering the local rates 
of fines for similar offenses, and other 
factors present at the place where the 
accident occurred? 

[wo wrongs don’t make a right and 
financial liability is a wrong used to 
correct another wrong—carelessness or 
poor judgment that results in an acci 
dent 

COL. DON KEYHOTI 


Abn: Abbreviation 
or Aberration? 


ECENTLY I received a Special Or 

der from my Military District head 
quarters which read: “MAC of fol res 
Ready Res-Act Status asy 
as indicated is changed as indicated 
Auth: Par 10b SR 140-133-1 EDCSA 
18 Nov 55 Maj Milton H Mater 
MAC C-2 to MAC B-2.” 

What did this mean? MAC was a 


mystery; fol res off undoubtedly meant 


ofl cau 


“following reserve officers”; cau might 
mean “casual.” EDCSA was probably 
a higher headquarters. The meat of 
the matter, that I had been transferred 


from MAC C-2 to MAC B-2, had me 
ARMY 





cratching my head 


What had they 
done to me now 
| puzzled for fifteen or twenty min 
dawned on me 
Army 
ictive duty before, 
World War Il, | 
couldn't read a Special Order that con 
I've had jobs on statts, like 
Sl, S2 and $3, and was a 


reyvime ntal 


ute until it finally 


that, after years of service, in 
cluding five on 
during, and after 
cerned nie 
battalion 
I've com 


manded a Ke gular battery and a Re 


motor othcer 


serve unit. Yet a three-line order myst! 


hed me 
W hile 


This ordet came | was on a 


two-week active-duty 


\AA 


sergeant major 


tour with an 
1 asked the battalion 
a fine type of Regular 


battalion 


with fifteen years in administration ) if 
he could interpret it He said cau 
and that EDCSA 
was the abbreviation for “Effective Date 
of Change of Strength Accountability.’ 
MAC, C-2, and B-2 baffled even him, 
but he put i clerk on the job \fter an 
hour 


meant “Caucasian, 


ind ten minutes the mystery was 
solved through phone calls to higher 
headquarters and by reference to vari 
ous orders. MAC, I learned, means 
“Mobilization Availability 


C and B had something to do with my 


Category’ ; 


and 2 was 


ivailability, probably my 
physic al prohile 


Now my 


might have the translation on the up 


home-town unit adviser 


of his tongue. But suppose I lived far 


out in the country, or that my only 


x serve 


connection Was through Cx 
tension Courses 


ROTC 


we were constantly impressed 


In my training back in the 
thirtic 
with the necessity for writing ¢ lear-and 
simple orders. One instructor repeated 
the story of the stupid ofhcer that Gen 
Grant [Steele says it was not 
Grant, but John Sedgwick kept on his 
tafl VM hen asked 
such a moron, the General is supposed 


When | 


it to him 


eral 


why he retained 


to have 
order | 


der tand it | 


re plied 


write an 
how If he can un 
end it out, for then I can 
will misunderst ind it.’ 


V hy cant we 


“ he nie 


he ure no one 


idopt thi Same 


ind have some morons in our 


he idqu ite! 
MAJOR MILTON H. MATER 


vaniou 


Color Coding 
for Convenience 


\( kK in the 
ind upplies 


Old 


\rm\ equipment 
marked with a 
color-and-letter code prescribed by the 
unit. In a twodivision ma 


in the 


owning 


California desert while 
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neuvel 


Rommel was chasing everyone around 
\frica, each division used a color, and 
subunits had letters. One regiment 
marked everything with a big black K 
We never saw a batch of recruits with 
K branded on their flanks, but some 
one did suggest stenciling it on their 

but that’s another story. Vehicle bump 
and 


ers, barrack bags, tents and stoves 


crates bore the K 

They say our next scrap will lead 
to wide deployment, frequent air re 
supply, and potential logistical contu 
sion beyond the wildest nightmares of 
WWII veterans of amphibious supply 
With all this 


real and potential, we need a simpk 


operations. contusion 
standardized, coded marking system 
Air resupply? Aren't they the guys who 
use colored chutes to identify different 
equipment items? Is this a typical all 
borne atavism, or have they really got 
something the rest of the Army could 
use to advantage? If a paratrooper can 
caviar off the 
polka-dot chute, perhaps a QM bag 


remember to get his 


gage smasher can remember to put the 
3d Division’s stuff only on trucks with 
blue bumpers. Or maybe replacements 
with blue-banded helmets can remem 
ber to put their B-bags (with blue tags 
or blue stenciling) into the blue bins 

Even now [ransportation Corps has 
us stencil all sorts of markings on 
equipment, crated or uncrated, when 
But 


destination the markings invariably be 


we move. when we reach our 


come a nuisance to everyone, because 
they mean nothing to anyone but 
wheel-wearing wheels, with their ouija 
boards or whatever it is they use to 
shuffle baggage and people. Once a 
battalion S4 moved an infantry battal 


Honshu to Hokkaido and 


really applied the color-code system to 


ion trom 


keep the equipment of the several com 
panies separated I rai h company used 


a color, and was issued mate hing trips 


Your Army Is Mobile 


and so are you. Sometimes 
you're so mobile that your copy 
of ARMY can't catch up with 
you because we don't know 
where you are at the moment. 
If a change of assignment is 
imminent, fill out DD Form 415 
or Post Office Form 22-S (don't 
forget to PRINT your namei and 
send it to: 
CIRCULATION MANAGER 


1529 Eighteenth St., N.W 
Washington 6, D. C 


' 


bales, carton 
r} 


nem 


ol cloth 


we apons, yeal 


Ve hic les, hoxe . 
all but the 
CIVes marked 
| 


colored cloth, and not an 


men 
wer with a strip ol 
item went 
astray 

Color coded markings ire not 
nor are unit markings of variou 


But colors, recognizable from a di 


tance, are infinitely preferable to let 
tered unit markings like 


on bumpers And 


those we sce 
\rmy wick standard 
ization of easily distinguished marking 
is much preterabl to transit markin 

or local IMpPrOVIsaMons, or combin ions 


W hy not 


such system for limited application 


of them standardize some 
Sd\ below Corps level 

Following this system, even re pl ce 
ments can be tagged Once assigned 


to, say, the 3d Division, they mark 
everything they own with a blue re 
tangle. Lo prevent contusion, no othe: 


Com 


division would us this symbol 

binations of shape s and colors 
produce hundreds of different mark 
ings. So the troop train moves up to 
ward 3d Division Rear: “All blue tags 
off at the No one else i 
let off, no blue rectangle is 


board. At 4d 


broke n down 


next Stop 
allowed to 
Re al 
and the yuy 
assigned to Killes th Infantry paint 
infantry X their blue 
Those heading for the 15th 


stay on Division 


they are 
a red inside 
rectangles 
paint ina white X; the 30th uses green 
Divarty uses colored dots; and so on 
Men and equipment can be quickly 
separated Into UNIT groups Lost prop 
erty can be identified, maybe even re 
turned if the finder has no paint re 
in the item found 


mover, or Is over 


Phe color coding system 


supple 
mented by letters of by symbol j i 
che ip, simple dependable method for 
reduc ing the incorrect delive ry ot peo 
ple ind thing in the pipe line or equ il 


ly well within units where uppl 
mental marking can be ipplied carr 
ing only internal or local significance 

prop 


worl d 


Convovs would yet les tangled 


erty le s contuse d road m irker 


be easier to make ind read; even 
paperwork speeded for colored tab 
indic iting unit of origin of cle tination 
routed 
Staple 
them on, if you preter Message -cente: 
bin: and all re ord file 
marked In hort thi 
vehicle 


poopshe es 


could he clipped to cox ument 


in icle division hye idquarter 


could be code 
keep 


equipme nt 


tem 
unit upplic 


! 
even personnel 


prope rly 


orted in ill circum tance except dur 
ny phy ical exams 
MAJOR JAMES W. KERR 


CAPT. THOMAS G. McCUNNIFF 
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New Vistas in Military Education 


COLONEL JOHN D. BYRNE 


The development of strong departments of military education in civilian colleges 


and universities requires the presence of educated soldiers on civilian faculties 


Hil clearly marked line separating 
military and civilian functions in our 
society is nowhere more marked, o1 


more harmful, than in American edu 
cation, which suffers from the unwrit 
xhools 


ten tradition that say’ civilian 


are lor civilians and military school: 


are for the military 
Ihe effects of this tradition are most 


Military 


clusively teach prot S 


evident chool ilmost ex 
sional military 
skills and techniques, civilian institu 
Hons teu hing subjects that have a mili 
lary a pect do ~ without a prot sional 
military contribution 


iV ikening to the 


\meri an people should he 


danger of such a 


There ji 
that the \merican people are int rested 
fla 


from military professionals 


compartmentation evidence 


in military and desire sound 
guidance 

Thus the military profession should 
have an influence on the teaching of 
military subjects similar to the in 
have 


fluence the learned professions 


on courses in theology, education en 
Wneeriny law, and medicine 


The Army 


signed as Wwe 


educ ation system 1s ck 


know to ive 


protes 
ional training to soldiers. It has two 
the Army Wat 
College and the Command and Gen 
eral Staff’ College. In the 
\rmy 
stitutions for the graduate professional 
training of about 300 or 400 officers a 
The 


the courses of 


highe I le vo | M6 hools” 


addition, 


relies on civilian educational in 


Army school catalog defines 
both 


veal 
Army colleges as, 
[raining to prepare ofhicers for duty 
is commanders and general stafl ol 


Thus the Army 


is essentially a system ol 


hieers school system 
technical 
schools 

The reasons for s¢ nding soldiers to 
civilian institutions for study are specif 
ically defined in regulations as ade 
quate training in political cconomic, 
and scientific fields, or essential tech 
nical training, or for preparing instruc 
tors for service schools 


The scope of this training is car 
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fully limited to the requirements of the 
Army. ot raining will be limited to the 
extent necessary to qualify the individ 
ual to meet anticipated Army require 
ments in accordance with job dex np 
tions. [raining will not be given for 
the primary purpose of raising the edu 
level of the 


cational individual” $0 


ay the regulations. 


ee education must not depart 
from the basic and professional mis 
sion that has brought success to Amer 
ican arms in the World Wars and in 
Korea, Yet Army education must adjust 


to the growing importance of Ameri 


1g 
ca’s position of world leadership; must 
make a professional contribution to the 
educational base of national polic y. 
The first thing the Army must do is 
to improve its far from exact use ol the 
word “education.” Although Army pub 
lications speak of “education” and “ed 
ucation and training,” the actual work, 
even in civilian institutions, is referred 
to under such terms as “specialization,” 
“preparation,” and “training.” In ac 
tual fact, the Army 
mention education, although the mis 


mission cd es not 


sion is certainly broad enough to re 
The 


Army's mission, as stated in regula 


quire an educational function. 


tions, is ‘to provide support for the 
national and international! policy and 
the security of the United States.” Jut, 
when the Army divides its mission into 
major functions, it does not mention 
education. Each of the thirteen major 
functions includes the education nec 
but the word 


essary to its purpose, 


education” enters Army literature only 


at a lower level. The result is the def- 
inition of education as a subordinate 
activity of some other function, such 
as training or procurement. 

Putting education in such a secon 
dary place is harmful not only because 
it limits the intellectual horizon of the 
officer from the day he puts on a uni 
form, but also because it causes the 
rest of society to question the profes 
sional status of the military man. In 
this age of total danger, the Army can- 
not be satished with educating itself; 
it must “instruct, guide, and advise” 
the other professions and the other 
citizens. 

How should we define military ed 
ucation, since such a definition is a 
necessary foundation for a proper un 
derstanding of the Army's other ma 
jor functions, and, indeed, of the Army 
A definition of Army 
Army education 
includes the professional education of 


mission itself? 
education might be: 


military personnel, the cooperation in 
professional education of the military 
profession with the other professions, 
and the contribution by the military 
profession to teaching and research in 
American education as a whole. 

This definition is so broad that it 
leads inevitably to a second basic 
idea: the combining of the efforts of the 
war colleges and civilian universities. 
On the military side, the approach to 
the 
the influence of military affairs is ex 
panding into every phase of national 
life. The the other 
hand, should welcome the cooperation 


universities is necessary because 


universities, on 


of the military because, as the civilian 
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educators are well aware, this is an age 
of total danger and the task of teach 
ing the people to survive transcends 
the broader missions of American edu 
cation. In short, the civilian and the 
military groups are being forced to 
gether by political events and techni 
cal progress, and they are already be 
hind the times in uniting their educa 
tional systems 


NCE the Army has adopted a defini 
tion of its education, it should unite 
with the universities in making this 
definition an integral part of American 
lo do this, both the military 
civilian educators must take 


education 
and the 
some coordinated action on paper, and 
then must bring that paper to life by 
an exchange of a few faculty members 
| he biggc st pape r Ste P 1S the accept 
ance and wide publication of a defini 
\rmy In addition, 
the Army could rename the training 


tion of education 
sections of high-level Army staffs, and 
the departm« nts of instruction in Army 
schools, as education and training sec 
tions, OT as education sections 


The 


more, 


universities could do much 


because for them the military 
art 1s something new as a formal sub 
Study 


art could he organized along the lines 


ject. programs in the military 
of the American Civilization Program 
of the University of Pennsylvania, the 
Russian Institute of Columbia Univer 
sity, or the Council of Humanities of 
\nother 
the listing of the military art 


Princeton University possi 
bility IS 
is one of the social sciences. This step 
reference 


would at least vive a ready 


for the cataloguing of military informa 
Military entries 


may fall, for example 


ion in libraries now 


under such 
things as history, biography, or cur 
rent events, and may not be cross-refer 


enced to a single military section 


lo put the concept to work, the 
and the 
exe hang a few faculty members. Army 


edu ation 1s 


Wal colle yes universities could 


ilready active in this, but 
the direction of cooperation is usually 
military For 
\rmy War College en 


joys the help of many civilian educa 


from the civilian to the 
example, the 
tors, some of whom act as consultants 
for a two-week period, and some of 
whom deliver lectures in spec ial fields 
[he National War College carries thi 
a step | irther: it has four civilian pro 
fessors in its political affairs division. 
HE exchange of faculty meinbers be 


tween civilian and military schools 
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is therefore an active process. It needs, 
however, more recognition on the mili 
tary vital part ol 
education, and on the civilian side as 
a necessary professional military con 
tribution to the education of the Amer 
ican people. 


side as a military 


In the future, some universities may 
provide a chair in the military art to 
which the Army could assign a profes 
sional officer. Of course, it will take 
time for Americans to adjust to the 
idea of a professional officer as a uni 
versity instructor, and for the Army 
to develop officers capable of filling 
such a chair. In the meantime, the 
university faculties should grasp the 
problem of educating people in the 


The 


fore send a few ol 


military art. Army should there 
its ofhicers—say, a 
hundred a year—to the universities as 
professional military students Some of 
the officers now being sent to univer 
sities—tor example, those studying in 
the social sciences—are already doing 
exactly this. ‘The 


drop some of the present emphasis on 


almost point is to 
“spec ialization,” and to have a few pro 
fessional soldiers do in civilian schools 
what they do in war colleges that is, 
get educated in the broadest possible 
view of the military art 


This would give civilian educators 
a chance to compare their ideas of the 
force with the ideas ol 


use ol men 


who have had legally to use force 
More important, the civilian educators 
on many Campuses would begin to form 
in idea of the value of a professional 
military contribution to American edu 


should be 


pointed out that civilian graduate edu 


cation. Parenthetically, it 
cation should not be thought of as a 
way directly to produce better military 
leaders. The results of civil schooling 
in the military art will be idea ideas 
of benefit both to the military and to 
the civilian. The officers sent to civil 
the 


dents, but not necessarily the best field 


ian schools should be best stu 


soldiers Some will be both 


Lhe first group would be on a fi shing 
expedition, sO to speak. That is, eac h 
ofhcer would work out with the uni 
versity a program leading to a Master 
degree in the military art The dif 
ferent approaches of the universitic 
should contribute some valuable idea 
few 
might he invited by the university to 


And from 


these few the Army might gradually 


From the hundred offices i 


study for a Doctor's de gree 


obtain men, who, after further active 


command and staff duty, could qu ilify 


for a chair in the military art at a ci 
vilian school. 

No practical purpose would be 
served at the moment by sending unt 
students to the war colle yes 
Army 


their primary purpose of teaching mili 


versity 


since the schools must retain 


tary skills and techniques 
It will take 


academic base in the military art to 


several years for the 


influence public and ofhcial opinion 


and thus to bear upon national policy 


But this is no cause for despair or «ae 
educ itional 


t irted the 


lay the sooner a proper 


base for the military art is 
In the 


sooner it will take effect mean 


Continued on 


pane | 
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»n Freedom’s Frontier 


% 
ee, 


Founded seventy-five years ago this May, the Command and General 


Staff College is today an important outpost on the free world’s frontier 


MAJOR THOMAS J. McDONALD 


REEDOM'S frontie: pu hes against 
the creeping edge ol the Soviet Ice 


Ape. Its 


lantry company on the borders of Ger 


OULPOsts reach from an in 


bunker in Formosa 
the 


many, an observer’: 
Strait, a 
ind a one-time frontier outpost 
in the heart of America. The 
mand and General Staff College, at 
hort Leavenworth, Kansas, is far 


the | ree World 


first tired elements of 


radar station in frozen 
north 


( om 


more 
important to today 
than when the 
the 3d Infantry broke ground there for 
camp in 1827, or in 1881 when General 
Sherman ordered a 
to by established there 
has 
mncreasiny Impact on 


the Nation 


backwoods fort prov iding protection for 


prac tical military 

chool 
hort 

steadily 


had 


the “\ 


Leavenworth alway 


curity olf brom a rude 


Western traders through 128 years of 
has 


emerged as one of the principal cen 


peace and war, Leavenworth 
ters of military thought. It has a quiet 
impact on the lives of every man, wom 
an, and child from Kansas to the outer 
World. The shad 
cast by the clock tower over Grant 
Hall extend to the battlehelds of the 
world 


Loday 


reaches of the Free 


OWS 


highly “ lected ofhicers trom 


illied and friendly nations a well as 


travel to Fort Le ienworth 
the Free 
World's military commands and staffs 

Ihe men who led our armies it 


World War II first grappled with prob 


lems of top command at Leavenworth 


our own 


the fount of learning for 


[he order of battle for the European 
and Pacific Theaters of ¢ Jperations tor 
May 1945 lists 
Hy Armes, COPS and divisions. All but 


Van Fleet and all 


117 ofheers command 


One in I urope 
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but six elsewhere, were Command and 
General Staff College graduates. Of 
the 
the faculty in 1936, three became lieu 


70 officers who were instructors on 


tenant generals, 25 became major gen 
21 
Seven died before attaining general 
officer rank. All but 13 of the 100 ofh 
cers carrying permanent grade of major 
yeneral or higher in the 1954 Army 
fevister were CGSC graduates 


erals, became brigadier generals 


These figures indicate the individual 
and collective influence of CGSC 

MacArthur did not attend, although 
while stationed at Leavenworth as ad 
jutant of an engineer battalion he sal 
Mon many classe Ss and absorbed mu h 
of the instruction. Many outstanding 
officers in the Army during World War 
Il and since that time, including the 
present Commandant, Garrison H 
Davidson, rose to positions of high re 
sponsibility without its training. But 
so many top military leaders have been 
introduced to the major problems of 
divisions, Corps, army, and mayor logis 
tical support in Grant and Gruber 
Halls that the impact of the College on 
the processes of history should not b 


TVVIPLITTN Ze d 


HAT is Leavenworth? How did it 
yet that way and where Is if pong: 


To John Smith 


“Leavenworth 


\merican civilian 
conjures up a grim pi 
ture of forbidding walls, barred gates, 
ind possibly leg irons. In the public 
mind Leavenworth is a prison 


Lo the 


dier, Leavenworth is the second from 


(American prof ssional sol 


the highest-level service school and 
represents a vital period in the pattern 
of his career It is either a step already 


taken or it presents a hope and a chal 
lenge for the future. 

Leavenworth graduates some 520 
Army and 90 Marine Corps, Navy, 
Air Force, and foreign officers each year 
from its ten-month Regular Course 
The four-month Associate Course runs 
twice a year and turns out about 600 
U. S. Army officers, mainly Reserve 
and National Guard officers (two Waes 
in a recent class). Officers of all 
branches of the service attend. The 
1954-55 class had this distribution pat 
tern: Infantry 173, Artillery 127, Ar 
mor 44, Corps of Engineers 48, Quar 
termaster Corps 20, [ransportation 
Corps 20, Signal Corps 29, Military 
Police Corps 8, Ordnance Corps 21, 
Adjutant General's Corps 6, Chemical 
Medical Service Corps 7, 
Judge Advocate General's Corps 5, Fi 
ance 5, Chaplains 2. 

Of this total of 520, 507 were from 
the Regular Army, 8 were ofhcers on 
extended active duty, and 5 were from 


were 


( /Orps 5. 


the National Guard. Our sister services 
provided 18 ofhcers—9 from the USAF, 
| from the Navy, and 8 from the 
USMC. Allied officers totaled 72. 
The class day averages six hours, or 
thirty hours in a five-day week, and 
students are urged to spend not more 
four hours a night in 


than private 


study. Study is long and hard, for 
while the subject matter is not pro 
foundly complicated, large quantities 


are force-fed and time is short. 


CADEMICALLY, Leavenworth is a 
different place than it was when 
General William 
ordered a school established there in 
May 1881. Although Leavenworth had 
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Tecumseh Sherman 








Pope Hall, one of the oldest buildings on the Leavenworth reservation. The 
capital of Bleeding Kansas once stood on this site 


Artist's conception of a new academic building for the Command and General Staff 
College. Appropriately enough, from the air it takes the shape of a capital “A” for Army 


Col. Henry Leavenworth 
This frontier soldier and vet 
eran of the War of 1812 
founded not only Fort Leav 
enworth, but also Fort Snell 
ing, Minnesota, in 1819, and 
Fort Atkinson, Nebr., in 1821 
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Hiow staff officers are made 
map | roblem at the CGS( 


lony been in existence protecting the 
Santa be and Oregon Trail 
taining peace among the plains Indian: 
that that Sherman 
Army 
ina letter to General Philip Sheridan, 
the n commanding the By partment ol 
Missouri 

I feel sure this will become the best 
pr tical military school in the U.S 

| want this new s« hool to start out 
that 


and main 
it Wa mn yeal 


then Commander of the wrote 


with the doctrine service with 
troops in the field in time of peace is 
thy most honorable of all ind the best 
prs ible preparation for high command 
when war do s come, as it always do« s 
uddenly 
| don't want to meddle with thi: 
subject ol 
if this is done, like 
West Point, it will be made politic il 


control The 


new school or have it the 


le vl lation ber ius 


ind taken out of our 
school should he a 


Gibraltar with duty done a: 


mod | 


} st like 


n actual 


war, and instruction by books made 


secondary to drill, guard duty and the 


usual forms of a well regulated gar 


rison 
The first graduating class in 1883 
contained 35 ofhicers lo some degree 


still] fol 


lowed. Even today, emphasis in teach 


at least, Sherman’s ideas are 


ing command and top-staff work is on 
the map exercise or maneuver in which 
the various elements of a tactical situa 
tion are represented on terrain maps 
and “played” to a solution. This is the 
commonest teaching form, and in all 
instruction extreme emphasis is placed 
upon the student's learning by doing 
and thinking for himself. Most doc 
trinal material as well as the bulk of in 
struction in. tec hnique 1s accomplished 
by confronting the student with the 
problem, letting him solve it, and then 
discussing the student's solution and 
a “school” solution. 

htty in size, 


Loday’'s regular classe s 
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fiction and non-fiction writing has appeared in American Legion 


and other public ations 


Major Thomas J. McDonald is Ordnance Representative at CGSC, where he 


was a student and more recently an instructor 


In Korea he was ordance officer 


of the 2d Infantry Division. He has held various positions in research, production 
and procurement, and from 1942 to 1945 commanded ordnance companies serving 


with First and Seventh armies. This is his first appearance in this magazine. His 


Ordnance 


are held in Gruber Hall, a mulziroomed 
building with folding walls. They be 
gin at 0800 and run until 1500, except 
for the frequent occasions when an 
eminent guest speaker—a retired army 
commander, such as General Walter 
Krueger, a Member of Congress, or 
top ofhcers from the Department of the 
Army, or allied nations—addresses the 
faculty and student body. These lec 
tures, followed by probing question 
periods, are highlights of the College 


OYVTe : 
p! vram 


N°: only must Leavenworth teach; 
it must make doctrine within its 
area of interest, and for that reason a 
special ¢ ombat Developments Section 
is busy peering into the future to 1960 
and to 1970 for the shape of things 
to come. 

Phe present Commandant, Major 
General Garrison Davidson, of West 
Point football fame, lately Army rep 
resentative on the Weapons Systems 
valuation Group and commander of 
24th Division in Korea, is a former En 
gineer officer. He has a compelling in 
terest in the war game, or kriegsspiel, 
used in a modern way with electronic 
computing assistance to solve the rid 
dies of the future. He is also highly 
conscious of the lessons of history 
Leavenworth is hard at work envision 
ing the atomic battlefield, weighing one 
t\ pe troop organization against another 
for the nuclear age, developing logis 
tical support thinking, as well as stra 
tegy and tactics for the armies of today 
and tomorrow. In addition to outlining 
broad, long-range concepts and taking 
a considered approach based on de 
tailed, carefully set up studies, the Col 
lege must also, from time to time, put 
heated emphasis on the preparation of 
tests or manuals dealing with experi 
mental concepts under study at Con 
tinental Army Command for the De 


Army. Many 


ideas have been tested in recent ma 


partment of the such 
neuvers and exercises. 
\n important element of the CGS¢ 


is Department VII, in closely guarded 


g 
Pope Hall, once the seat of govern 
ment in Kansas. Here short special 
weapons courses are conducted for of 
ficers sent in from field units. This is 
a compact, highly mathematical pro 
gram designed to familiarize specialists 
with methods for employing the newer 
weapons systems 

Some twenty thousand officers in the 
civilian components of the Army, as 
well as officers on active duty, are also 
staff cor 
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enrolled in command and 





respondence courses or reserve schools 
conducted throughout the country un 
der guidance of Department VI of the 
College 

Ihe other five departments, each 
consisting of twenty-odd olflicers, write 
the 180-odd problems, representing 1,_- 
200 hours of instruction, provide the 
instruction, carry out the doctrinal mis 
sion, and the other tasks discharged by 
the Colle oC 


three 


They work in teams of 
to four instructors, and each of 
on two or three 


twenty 


heer is an expert 


subject: represeniing ten to 


plattorm hours. He teaches these and 


three or four other subjects as well. 
Instructors average a fifty-hour week. 


HE ability to make decisions is Leav 
the 
moment the new student ofhcer arrives 
he has had to make 


enworth’s main interest. From 


until he graduates, 
on decision atter another In class, in 
study, ind on examinations whic h are 
frequent and comprehensive, there is 
seldom only one decision which is ac 
ceptabli on a tactical problem, but 
there is a preferred solution and one 
or more some what le SS acceptable solu 
tions which have been arrived at by 
the careful consideration of astute tac 
ticians. At 


learns to search out the facts, separate 


Leavenworth, the student 
the significant from the insignihecant, 
put the problem into a pattern, and 
we igh the Vvariou possible courses of 
ction 

Mission, enemy, t rrain, dispositions, 


otk nse 


Into the 


mobility these are words 


dinned student’s mind and 
heart by months of ipplication. Sher 
man said that war is hell, and he want 
ed | cave nworth to be a proving ground 
There are times 


a little bit like 


for wartime leader: 
when Leave nworth 1S 
Purgatory 

Each 
on hi feet on an ave raye of once ec h 
day. The ofhcers 
other with respect to over ill protes 
into fifths. Most resent 
the custom, but uppel fifth and lower 


student Is required to recite 


student rat each 


sional qualities 
fifth selections are remarkably consist 
ent among the ‘peer ratings and with 
other evaluation criteria 


Vhe 


pr ure 


cxamination ystem creates a 
less subtle as 
Students in the 
received grades back with 


A, B, C, D 


grades may be 


which becomes 
the year advance 
1954-55 class 
the ir yr Tar d cxam pape rs 
or U low 
indicative of imminent failure, which 
has been the fate of two to four per 
ofhicers attending since World 


loo many 


cent ot 


War Il 
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HE curriculum of the school, while 
premised on basic principles and fun 
damentals, has changed as new tech 
nologies and applications were devel 
Technique and the operating 
procedures for the Army's world-wide 


oped 


organization are taught In an up-to 


date manner, so there is a constant 

revision of texts and of the course 
Unlike any civilian major education 

al institution, the CGSC has a 


tinual faculty turnover. 


con 
Three-year 
tours are common, four-year tours un 
usual. New faculty members selected 
by the College from among the student 
body for assignment on graduation or 
later, are added annually after eXpos 
ure to a two-week instructor-training 
course, which teaches by having the 
students teach. In addition to being in 
structors, the faculty are also advisers 
to an average of ten students each, with 
whom informal ties are established in 
order to provide a personal link with 
the faculty. Many 
blossom into lasting friendships. Facul 


Suc h issoclavions 
ty-student relationships are of the finest 


with courtesy and consideration the 


standard 


\ ord 


ing to present Career Management 


HO attends Leavenworth 


hgures, approximately fifty per cent of 
all Regulars and five per cent of non 
Regulars will attend. Several branches 
in addition to 


reviewing the records 


of officers in the selection proce also 


Terrain excrcises pive 


administer screening examinations to 
assure the assignment of eligible ofh 
cers who are most likely to succeed at 
the College. Generally, accomplish 


course corre lates ( lk s ly 


ment in the 
with standing on these and on similar 
preliminary tests administered by the 
( ollege 

lf the CGSC was 


history, its worth to the citizens of thi 


evel import int in 


country has in no sense been dimin 
ished by the atomic bomb or the emer 


Wars are still 


won by men on the ground and it 1 


gence of the air arm 
ground soldiers who constitute our field 
and those ot illic s 
friends around the lron Curtain. U.S 


armies our ind 


Army doctrine has greater meaning t 
the armies of our allies than ever be 
fore 

State and of 
Chief of Stafl 
Army, General of the Army 
Marshall, “Leaven 


worth has provided the leaders who 


Former Secretary of 
Defense, 
ot the 


George ( 


ind Wwartin 
said, 


played a determining part in halting 
the Huns in 1918 and in the liberation 
of | urope and Asia in 1945. In other 
words, the land battles of | urope and 
the Pacifix 
heart of 
hower, 


first won here in the 
MacArthur, Eisen 


Bradley, and a 


were 
Ame nica 
Arnold, 


list of our great commander 


long 
were ce 
veloped on the he ights overlooking the 


Mis Ourl River 


Leave nworth I 


at Fort le ienworth 
freedom’s frontier 
outpost 

students an ippres 
the importance of knowing th 





HOW DO YOU PROMOTE? 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL JONATHAN S. VORDERMARK 


one 
nsible 
imanders He 


way one artill ry battalion 


mmander solved it 


NCE a month division headquarte rs 
allocates enlisted promotion quotas. 
| hese allocations eventually work their 
vay down to the command 
levels 


hy taken 


Various 


wh re the nec Sary action must 


I lere the usual question 


ir ise ‘who shall | promote this time 


Ihe answer i obviously important to 
the men, for it means advancement 


md mor pay to the one chosen To 


thr commander it means the s¢ lection 


ol hi 
I mcrease the 
his unit, but to he Ip maintain morale 


that 


not only 


best qu ilifne d soldier 


over-all effectiveness of 


by letting his men know their 


chance for ;ivancement are voverned 


by a lair ind con istent tem 


Vove rned 
What 


and 


But are promotion ilway 


by a fan and consistent system 


ine the oon iderations involved 


usually used time in 
whim of the CO 


ce monstt ited ibili 


what criteria are 
race the time in 
Te a Mion Vacancy 
leader hip abilities results ot a 
prohciency test 
interview? | have 
or lack of systems involving il] those 


tion \s 


mandetr the 


unit promotion board 


seen many ystems 


«pure an artillery battalion com 
problem contronted me 
ind demanded a solution, The ofhcers 
set up in the De 
Army. | 


promotion system 1S 


partment of the had to run 


my own 

We first promoted men solely on 
ecommendations by unit commanders, 
plus time in grade. Obviously these two 


factors must be a part ot any system 


llowever, we found they were inade 


quate in themselves Commanders, be 


ny human make mistakes in their 


judgment of enlisted men, especially 


50 


young officers commanding their first 
units. Moreover, this type of selection 
can be subject to favoritism, or to the 
formula, “Let's promote Jones; he’s 
doing a good job and is a good man.” 
Che time-in-grade factor is relative. Ex 
perience is valuable because it comes 
only with time on the job. It is not a 
commodity that can be purchased. But 
each man has his limitations, and when 
he reaches the limit of his capacity to 
absorb new ideas or profit from experi 
all the time in the world in a 
job won't make him any more useful. 


ence, 


Uherefore, time in grade is not in itself 
an absolute measure, It is the capacity 
for increasing one’s worth and poten 
tial that we are looking for 


| TRIED sending all candidates for 
promotion before a battalion promo 
tion board consisting of the battalion 
the 
manders. This was a definite improve 


executive officers and unit com 
ment, for it enabled us to give each 
man an oral examination and to see 
how he confronted his superiors and 
answered their questions. This system 
let us eliminate the obviously unquali 
hed. But to talk long enough to form 
1 true evaluation of each man was 
manifestly impossible. This method 
failed to disqualify the bright-young 
ldier type who might be doing a good 
job. in the orderly room in a non 
P/O&E spot but whom the command 
er wanted to promote because he was 
1 good man.” If a soldier is to be pro 
moted to corporal, he should be doing 
a corporal’s job and he should have 
proven himself capable of doing it. 
The didn't 


check into the many details required 


board just have time to 


on sO many men. 

It was obvious that we had not yet 
found a system that would immediate 
ly sort out our best-qualified men for 
promotion Perhaps the system should 
be competitive and should encourage 
young soldiers to strive to improve 
themselves by self-study and applica 
tion in order to gain faster promotion 
If a man studied to be a chief of gun 
section by reading the manuals so that 
he would score well before a promotion 


board, obviously he was going to make 


a better NCO for the battalion, and 
for the Army. After considerable study 
and thought we finally came up with 
a system which was based on general 
procedures, the main points of which 
were recommendation by unit com 
mander, examination, final selection by 
a promotion board, and credit for time 
in grade. 

Eligibility for consideration for pro 
motion was determined by the unit 
commander. Demonstrated ability in a 
T/O&E vacancy, high ethical stand 
ards, a proven sense of responsibility 
and initiative were mandatory factors 
bearing on a commander’s recommen 
dation. Each man recommended had a 
form letter filled out on him which 
was forwarded to the battalion adjutant 
for indorsement to the battalion's quali 
fication testing committee. Information 
in the form letter included: date of 
promotion to present rank; job current 
ly held (by title and MOS); date of 
T/O&E rank re 


quired for the job; number of courts 


assignment to job; 


martial convictions; number of cases of 
VD; number of DRs; remarks by sex 
remarks by ofhcer imme 
diately in charge of the EM; relative 
rating of soldier compared with a cross 
section of 20 NCOs holding the grade 
proposed for the man. This letter was 
made available to the battalion promo 
tion board at a later time, and awarded 
a score by the board 


tion ¢ hief; 


HE qualification testing committee 

by oral, practical and written exami 
nation, next inquired into each candi 
date’s technical knowledge, leadership 
qualities, and general military-subjects 
proficiency. Each man’s score was re 
corded on the letter of recommendation 
as another indorsement, and returned 
to the battalion commander. The maxi 
mum possible examination score was 
100, and this grade counted for 40 per 
cent of the final score. Those failing 
to reach a passing score of 70 per cent 
were rejected, and their recommenda 
tions returned to their commanders. 

At an announced date, the battalion’s 
promotion board met to take final ac 
tion on all candidates for promotion to 
E-4 or higher who had successfully 
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passed their examinations. This board 
consisted of the battalion executive of 
heer, the battalion sergeant major, and 


oa 


the first sergeants (those in E-7 only ). 
[he letters of recommendation would 
have been sent previously to the board. 
After each interview, the board con 
sidere d the « andidate and awarded him 
a final total score. Relative percentage 
weights of the three factors considered 
in arriving at a final score were: rec 
ommendation by unit commander, 40; 
examination, 40; interview, 20. In the 
cases of doubtful candidates, the board 
recommended further testing or elimi 
nation from consideration for promo 
tion 

Candidates making an over-all score 
of 70 or higher were integrated into 
a battalion promotion list, published 
lhose with a lower 


monthly score 


than 70 had their letter of recommen 
dation disapproved and returned to the 


batt ry commande I 


\ soldier's position on the promotion 


list was determined by his final rating 
one-tenth point for each point made 

his time in grade on point for every 
three months or fraction in grade), and 
date of recommendation for promotion 
(one point for each month or major por 
tion a soldier had his name on the list, 
commencing with the date of the unit 
commander's recommendation ). Thus, 
if names on the list exceeded promo 
lots 


tion a man gained additional 


points each month he remained on the 
list. Promotion list 


Names 


from the promotion list for cause, by 


were readjusted 


monthly were also removed 


the battalion commander. Promotion 


quotas in excess of names on the list 


were r turned to division 


ERE is how the 
work Sergeant 
mended for 
\pril 


nuime rical scoring 
Doakes is recom 
L6 on | 
rank as ser 


promotion to 
1954. His date of 

10 January 1954 
score before the promotion board on 5 
\pril 1954 was 8 


motion list 


his over all 


He thus has a pro 
of 9.7 


ind one point for three 


COTE 
his grade of 8 
month In gr ide 


the | 8) 


4.7 points for 


when integrated into 


portion of the promotion list 


on 5 April 1954. On the first day of 
each succeeding month he accrues one 
additional point for each month he re 
mains on the promotion list, until he 
is promoted or otherwise removed from 
the list. He continues to receive points 
for time in grade 


UR qualification testing committee 

consisted of most of the battalion's 
officers. In effect, enlisted men were 
tested by those ofhicers who were spe 
cialists in their fields. Communications 
personnel were tested by the battalion 
communications officer and by the bat 
tery reconnaissance and survey ofhicers 
FDC, liaison, and forward observer per 
sonnel were tested by the $3, and by 
battery R&S officers; motors personne! 
were tested by the battalion motors of 


H&S Battery 


The various ofhcers 


hicer and bv motors oth 
cers, and so On. 
submitted their prepared written tests 


to battalion S3 for approval 


lot ol 


and work to administer, put it paid 


HIS system involved a time 
off The enlisted men were happy he 
cause of the increased opportunities for 
promotion. They knew, and could al 
ways sce, where they stood The bat 
talion obtained better-qualified men for 
promotion. 

| have purposely omitted many ad 
ministrative details connected with the 
program’s operation, but the main 
points are described. Minor operational] 
details can be easily worked out. This 
is not offered as the best or the only 
solution to the problem of promoting 


No doubt 


have 


better ones 
But 
ours worked, and it produced results 


enlisted men 


can be and been devised 
I recommend it for those faced with 
the problems I originally encountered 
and who seek a solution for them 

I should 
Was developed before the present 
N¢ O)-spee ialist system was established 


With minor modiheations our 


mention that our ystem 


system 
can be adapted to promote 
NCOs, by 


pha ison leade rship and stressing 


per l ilist 
re duc ing em 
tech 


nical subjects during the examination 


a we I ds 


phase of the individual testing 





Lieutenant Colonel Jonathan S$. Vordermark attended California Tech for 
a year before entering the USMA, from which he graduated in 1943. A qualified 
parachutist, he served with the 11th Airborne Division from 1945 to 1947. Later 
he was with AFSWP at Sandia Base. He attended the 1952-53 Officers Advanced 
Course at Fort Sill. In Korea he commanded the 64th FA Battalion (25th Division) 





from August 1953 to September 1954 
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NEW VISTAS IN 
MILITARY EDUCATION 


Continued from page 45 


time, however, more effort might be 
spent to orient the present professional 
business, and political leaders to a bet 
ter understanding of the awful prob 
lems of war in the immediate future 
HE organization of regional war col 
leges around the National War Col 
lege idea in Mma jor (American cities 
would bring military knowledge to 
large numbers of Americans who need 
it quickly. Such a program would in 
fact be a broadening of the present 1 
partment of Defense Joint Orientation 
Conferences for influential community 


Army War Colleg: 
National Strategy Seminar 


le aders, and the 


\ regional war college might offer a 
one-month course once or twice a year 
\ local college or university could set 
up the schedule arrange for military 
government, and civilian instructors 
and coordinate the preparatory work 
of temporary faculty members and stu 
dents I he students would incluce pr 
fessional and CIVKK leaders educ ito 
lawyers, ¢ lergym« rh, me dic al men, ¢! 
yineets, business men industrialist 
military reservists, and politic hans 
Thus, almost all the kk imming would 
be a pooling of the knowledge of the 


students themselve 


that edu 
Army 
ind should perhap: 


In conclusion, | reiterate 
tion must become a part ot the 
Ove! all mission 
function 


bec one the domin int 


of the 


mayor 


Army, dominant at least in the 
sense that it should perform the inte] 
everythin: 
Such an idea of Army 
hase for 
\meri i! 


Arm 


must he Ip Ame rie in educ ition tom ike 


lectual reconnaissance for 
the Army doe: 
education hould provid 1 
the enlightenment of the 


people in the military art [he 


clear to the peopl the 7 thing that 
h ive not been taught by the CXPCTIENCe 


of recent wars. Education must do thi 


because the prospect of further learn 
ing by experience ! too frightful Clear 
ly the Ame nical 


edu ubordinate to the 


broader objectives oft 
ition are today 
task of te iching the people to survive 


he cro 


ucatuion 


ventilation of profes ional ed 
civilian and the 
(nly 


the wide t possible understanding by 


bet we en the 


| 
military 1s a matter ol urvival 


ll professional groups and by the citi 
vens can produce an enlightened peo 
will control their 


ple who passions 


with reason 
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READING 


Blinded by Slogans 


AIR VICE MARSHAL E. J. KINGSTON McCLOUGHRY 
The Direction of War 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1955 
be ing an int rate d he adquarte rs of British and Ameri 


in ofhices SHAEI brought lo the surtace the different 


international ports of view polic ICS, Pring iples, pro edures, 
methods of work and character. It was one of General 
Lisenhower s greatest ac hievements that he succ ceeded, more 
compl I ly than could have been ( xpected, in ironing out 
the dill rence’ SPCC ially tho © arising from the clash of 
pel onalitie | he \mericans wer UuSpit 1OUS of Our flexible 
methods and our tendency to pul as little as possible down 
m paper. On our side we found a tendency in Ameri 
in ollicers, even quite senior ofhcer: 


blinded by 


\ime ncan olhee r* 


to be guided and 


ometimes logans and official doctrine. Few 
ipproached a particular problem with 
i ire sh and inalytic il mind Doubtless because of the 
ist expansion of the U. S. forces, they were less well 
erved than ours lve with i lid core ot really good and 
experienced ofhicers particularly staff officers with ade 
quate practical operational experience. But the major cause 


of the 


tion of cling rank Lhe vreat mayority ot U.S Generals 


Americans’ trouble was their system and administra 


were two three and even tour acting ranks above their 


ubstantive rank, and overnight a Commanding General 


could ind not infrequently did take iway the whole 


range of wing rank of an ofhcer and he could do this 
because of a whim or di like and without explanation Al 


though we also had acting ranks our Cs.-in-C. had to give 
ubstantive rank 


\merican system led to Ye: 


their carecrs depended on agrecinyg with their superiors 


ood reason for reducing officers to their 


lo some extent the men,” for 
likewise the Commanding Generals were very much tied 


to the doctrine of the Pentagon 


Ubiquitous Secret Service 


BRIG. GEN. HARRY H. SEMMES 
Portrait of Patton 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1955 


[he troops who had made thx landing on the Moroccan 
hores a few weeks before were lined up on either side 


of the road for mile: proud to be reviewed by their Presi 
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dent and eager to see him. By this time all units had been 
spruced up trom their battle days and presented a magnil 


\oosevelt dismounted from a 


icent appearance, President 
staff car and transferred to a jeep 

It was the first time since the Civil War that a President 
of the United States had ever looked into the faces of over 
40,000 men who had just come from combat. It was said 
that the President expressed himself as being very deeply 
moved. Imagine the disappointment of the troops, how 
ever, to find as the President's jeep approached that the 
Secret Service bodyguards so flanked him as to make him 
ilmost invisible beyond fifty yards. The American troops, to 
a man, were amazed at the diligence of the Secret Service 
men who each held a drawn pistol to protect the Com 
mander in Chief from being assassinated by his own loyal 
troops. Every ofhcer and man present shared General Pat 


ton’s feelings of utter disgust 


Missions, Men and Money 


GEN. MAXWELL D. TAYLOR 
Address, American Ordnance Association, New York 
7 December 1955 


he need for stability in the Army is clearly apparent 
in three general areas: those of missions, manpower, and 
money; and I would like to expand a little on each one 

The first and most important area in which the Army 
needs stability is in its roles and missions. What is the job 
ot the Army? What 1S it CX Pec ted to do in peace and Warl: 
The Army obtains its missions from a variety of sources 
from our overall national policy; from approved defense 
plans; from acts of Congress; and from executive and ad 
ministrative decisions of the President and the Department 
of Defense. From any or all of these sources, as time passes, 
the Army may and does receive new or changed missions 
in considerable number. For example, the National Reserve 
\ct, passed in the most recent session of Congress, gave 
the Army a training job which it had never had before 
1 new mission. Similarly, a decision to improve our north 
ern radar screen gave new jobs to the Army Transpor 
tation Corps and Engineers. A new political commitment 
such as the adherence of our government to some new 
regional security pact may effect, by implication at least, 
i change in the Army’s missions. Such changes are not in 
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themselves indications or causes of the kind of instability 
in Army programs against which I speak. We expect such 
changes to occur in order to keep up with new world de 
velopments. Within its limitations, the Army does every 
thing possible to adjust to these new situations. But the 
Important thing is to be sure that the Army has been or will 
be given the resources to meet these new commitments. For 
undertaking additional small jobs, the Army should have 
some flexibility planned into it so as to be capable of ab 
sorbing these small unprogrammed assignments without 
affecting its ability to do its other work. Major changes 
of mission affecting the strength and composition of its ma 
jor units require specific allocation of new resources and 
should be made gradually over a long period; otherwise, 
the Army machine can be thrown badly out of gear. 
Next in importance after the need for stability of mis 
sions, is the need for stability of personnel—that is, man 
power. An efficient military program must be able to count 
upon a relatively constant number of people available to 
support it. That is to say, assuming no worsening of the 
international situation, the soldiers and civilians making up 
the Army should 


throughout a fiseal year. The input of recruits each month 


remain about the same in number 
should be roughly one twelfth of the total input for the 
year ind the discharge rate should be roughly equiva 
lent to that input rate. For reasons generally beyond the 
control of the Army, such balance of output and input has 
never been achieved to my knowledge. Yet the ideal con 
dition would contribute more to the eficiency and economy 
of the operation of the Army than any other condition of 


which I con conceive 


Closely related to stability in missions and manpower 
is our third consideration: stability in the budget. Few re 
sponsible people will argue against the need for a stable 
military policy, but few know where to look to verify that 
we have one. We are inclined to seek our military policy 
in patriotic slogans like “Millions for defense but not one 
cent for tribute,” or “Speak softly and carry a big stick,” 
without going to basic sources to find out what our policy 
really ! Among these basic sources 1S a ponderous docu 
ment, dull reading to the average citizen, but terribly im 
portant the military budget. Our over all military polic Vv 
is no more stable than the consistency of the financial sup 
port reflected in these budgets which provide the means 
that give reality to our military program. In a sense, through 
the budget we rewrite our military policy once a year, and 


it} highls import int that there is continuity of the me trom 


one annual version to the next 


Ultimate Weapon? 


BRIG. GEN. THOMAS R. PHILLIPS 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
18 December 1955 


[here is no known means of intercepting a ballistic mi: 
sile. Hence 


however, dreaming of defensive missiles that will be trig 


it is called the ultimate weapon. Scientists are 


vered automat ally by the hostile missile ind will rise 


and strike home on it 
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Private Pilots in Uniform 


AOPA PILOT 
December 1955 


The Army has been AOPA’s | 


\ssociation most valued ally among all armed forces avia 


\ircraft Owners and Pilots 


tion ever since the Army’s earliest entry into aviation on 
its own. Be sure you understand one basic point: this is 
the Army, not the Air Force. These are the walking sol 
diers, the artilleryme n, the ground forces but they re using 
aviation with such imaginative abandon that we were flab 
be rgasted 

io the Army there's little of the old-fashioned starry 
eyed aeronautical romance. about planes and flying. A flying 
machine to these hard-bitten characters is just another 
vehicle, like a jeep, hali-track, or an amphibious tank. An 
airplane—or any vehicle—that will make the Army mor 
mobile is precisely what they want, and they ve 


for folk re 


CONntTTOVETs) betwe en the 


vot no time 
some of the 
Army and the Air Force, 


fears the Army is trying to set up an air force of its own 


It's that attitude that is beliind 


whic h 


Army \viation thinks, talks ind acts like private flyer: 
\s a matter of fact, they're private pilot in uniform. Their 
proble ms are much like ours They don't buy the concept 
that the majority of the air space belongs to the high 
speed, instrument-flying professionals. They insist on fly 
ing low and slow, anywhere, at any time. They want 
\irplanes essentially like ours, flight characteristics like 


ours. They want the kind of safety and reliability we want 


And to Say that these Gls know how to use airplane > Hs 
putting it mildly. At ¢ amp Rucker they're operating their 


lightplanes from single-lane dirt roads (a paved road is a 


luxurious runway). [They're teaching hundreds of enlisted 
men, noncoms and officers to fly these airplanes this way 
After watching these operations for a day, you get the feel 
ing that these soldiers are ac tually embarrassed when they 
have to fly their planes back to the base's good ized urport 
ifter the day's flight training is over 

Helicopters? If you want to see what the helicopter can 
really be used for, you should see these guys at work. They 
seem to be operating more helicopters, and training more 


And the res no 


lack of imagination in this branch of Army Aviation either 


chopper pilots, than inyone else on earth 


It gives you quite a start to set ofhicers and noncoms alike 
buzzing iround the large Army base in he licopter just 
iS SOM of our le } imaginative military people do in jeep 


At this Army Aviation Center 


on ba ines 


ind motoreyele you don't 


drive several mile You go by he licopter ind 
you usually do your own flying. This goes for almost every 
one trom the erveant up to the comm inding othe eT 

The Army has been ind still i 
iviation. We 


The Vv ve had to hight for eve rything the ¥Y ve got in aviation 


the unde rdog in milit ify 


think that heen i ble: ing in di CLIISE 


ind the V re till fighting Thi seems to keep them har 
Unlike the Nir bor c¢ of 


ibout every new ce velopment we 


ind the Vy arent missing a lick 
Navy the \rmy knows 
could think ot large or small The Vv ve tried most of the m 


These flying 


know what we re talking about the \ 


ind are looking for more oldiers not only 
i tually are doing it 


the m elve ind doing i) breath taking ob of it 
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If the training is purposeful and 
the instructors are qualified and 
enthusiastic, the cadet will re- 


spond 


— the past year l have been on 
ROTC duty at Purdue University, 
and last summer I was $3 of the En 
gineer ROTC 
Leonard Wood. | know the problems, 
as well as the challenge of the ROT 


Summer ¢ amp 


sumuner camp at Fort 


| believe the training given at sum 
mer Camp 1s just what the camp com 
mander, his deputy, his $3, and the 
training staff make it. If they want it 
to be a practical supplement to the 
colle ge instruction, to emphasize lead 
ership, and to show the Army as an 
efheient, business-like organization, the 
camp can do those things On the other 
hand, rep auing the material wiven at 
the university through lectures, movies, 
demonstrations, and examinations is an 
easy way out The present ATP is 
generally satisfactory; the challenging 
proble m comes in its applic ition 

I am convinced that ROT 


camp training can be prac tical ind that 


ummer 


it’ should supplement the coll ye in 
truction; be pitched toward, and be 
i challenge to a colle ge junior Or 
enior, who is far from being a re 


cruit. It must conform to high instruc 





as well as Senior Engineer Instructor 


THE CHALLENGE OF ROTC SUMMER CAMPS 


COLONEL MONTGOMERY L. WEBSTER 


tion standards and, in particular, em 
phasize practical leadership training at 
every opportunity. We must use the 
summer camp to help sell the Army 
to the ROTC cadet, not by making it 
“cotton candy,” but by making it a 
model of business-like efficiency and 
hard, purposeful training. In most cases 
this is the only chance the student 
has to see the Army before he gradu 
ates. If the Army wants to receive 
enough applications for the RA from 
its ROTC program (we have been re 
peatedly told it does), summer camp 
must do a large part of the job. None 
of my last years seniors, was inter 
ested in the Regular Army. But one 
ifter completing summer camp, decid 
ed he would have liked a Regular com 
mission. This year there are four, all 
of whom attended camp last summer, 
who are applying for a Regular com 
mission 

I have found that a cadet returning 
from camp satished and enthusiastic 
can be the Army’s best ambassador on 
the campus, and can exert a great in 


fluence on underclassmen 


ITT these things in mind we were 

determined to make our summer 
camp a good one. We assumed that 
all subjects had already been covered 
to some extent in the classroom \l 
though this is not strictly true, it proved 
to be close enough.) Our training was 


conducted by six $3 training commit 


Colonel Montgomery L. Webster, Corps of Engineers, attended Michigan 
State College for three years, and graduated from West Point in 1939. During 
World War Il he served in the Mediterranean on the staff of Allied Forces Head 
quarters, and later in the Engineer Section of Seventh Army staff. In 1947 he 
earned an MS in civil engineering at the University of lowa. He has served in 
the Office of the Chief of Engineers, attended the 1950-51 Regular Course at 
Leavenworth, and for three years was on the staff of SHAPE in Paris. Since 1954 
he has been Assistant PMST at Purdue, where he is Detachment Executive Officer 
In the summer of 1955 he was S3 of the 


Engineer ROTC summer camp at Fort Leonard Wood 





tees, each responsible for a group of 
related subjects, and each headed by 
a qualified and enthusiastic officer fami 
liar with the ROTC problem. Our six 
company commanders were responsible 
for the organization, discipline and ad 
ministration of their units, and guid 
ed their cadets in leadership, physical 
training, and drill. 

In general, our training periods be 
yan with a short review and orienta 
tion, followed by several hours of 
practical work, with the training com 
mittee guiding and assisting the cadets 
who did the work. A critique followed 
each period. By conducting the instruc 
tion in this manner, every cadet laid, 
cleared and disarmed AT and AP 
mines; fired the M1 for practice and 
record, as well as the carbine, machine 
gun, 3.5 rocket, rifle grenades, and 
hand grenades for familiarization; 
drove a D7 bulldozer, operated a % 
yard shovel, a motorized grader, and 
a tractor-scraper rig; helped his fellows 
build a section of road and operate a 
quarry, laid a section of pierced steel 
plank runway; used all common En 
gineer hand and power tools; primed 
INT; 


performed an engineer reconnaissance 


and fired several charges of 


and planned the demolition of a bridge 
active ly helped to build, then dis 
mantle, a timber trestle bridge, a Bailey 
bridge, an M4 floating bridge, an alu 
minum footbridge, an assault raft, and 
paddle an assault boat engaged ina 
tactical march with full pack and un 
der simulated combat conditions; bivou 
acked for a week and participated in 
a night combat problem against a live 
\ggressor force; erected a barbed wire 
fence, crawled under it, and set up a 
defensive position; and flew in Army 
aircraft. 

\lthough I admit that all subjects 
in the ATP do not easily lend them 
selves to practical work of this type, 
we were able to do this in most cases. 
One subject we found difficult was 
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CBR [his been 
partly due to our lack ot a qualified 
instructor. Our CBR instruction turned 
out to be similar to that given many 


training may have 


years I feel it could be greatly 


aco 
4 


Improve d 


UR cadets worked hard 
W hen 


at night from a nine hour training day 


and were 


enthusiastic they returned 
they were really tired. But their spirits 
remained high. We were careful not 


to require them to do things they might 


ROTC CADETS MAKE A 


- 


We the rifle 


an aid to the day's 


consider useless. used 
only when it was 
training; we wore the steel helmet only 
when safety required; we carried full 
pack only when necessary, and the 
stripped pack only when messing in 
the field; we marched to training sites 
within a mile’s distance, rode to those 
ran through the 


farther distant; we 


PT test 


not to test or exhaust the student 


and 
We 


and 


only for familiarization 


made no ten-mile forced march 


would not have required men to re 


RIVER CROSSING 


Under enemy fire, cadets row towards enemy-held shore 


Reaching the far shore, they storm inland 


When the far shore is secured engineers throw footbridges across 
the stream for the use of succeeding waves of infantry 


° 
2* eC. 


. 


, Y *\ 
* tg 1 Da 


* > . ’ 
os GO He. 


. 


it had they fallen out. | do not 


the ROTC camp is 
meant to bring the cadet to the peak 
ol physical condition, nor to test his 


peat 


believe summer 


enduran¢ e unduly 


UR leadership training at camp fol 
lk wed these lines 


For Ca h training day company com 


manders selected cadets for jobs from 
squad leader to company commander, 
on a basis 


roster Rosters were pub 


lished a week in advance so a ¢ idet 
they all 


lhe company cadre of 


could prepare himself (and 
did, eagerly 


and noncoms closely observed 


hicers 
cadets, guiding and assisting them and 
evaluating their performance 

Cadets selected performed all lead 
ership duties including planning the 
unit's operation for giving 


orders, and following them through 


the day, 


All groups planned and conducted 
their training periods sO as tO give 
cadet ofhcers every opportunity to dem 
onstrate their capacity for le adership 
Before each day's instruction the train 
ing group chief briefed company of 
and 
Cadet: 


d personal reconnaissance 


and selected cadet ofheers 


N¢ Os on the day ‘ 
then 


ficers 
training 
mace 
of the site, consulted lesson plans and 
When 


«hedule called for field messing 


made the Ir own plans the 
ind 
ibout eighty per cent of the time it 
did On 


bridge training tor ex imple Cac h ‘ idet 


they arranged for it timber 
pl toon le ider ce signed his own bridge 
to span the 52foot gap, and had hi 
platoon erect it 

Cadet ofhcers were required to guic 


the it 


troops to the training sil take 


charge of all operation conduct 1 part 
of the critique 


ing of the 


ind supervise rhe poli 
rea 

More than 95 per cent of our men 
qualihed with the MI rifle the first 
they fired for record. After re 
ll but eight of the 
‘ icle {is at camp qualified 
\ great deal of our 
ittributable to the 


tine 


firing the bolos 


() 
succe is directly 
ind en 
istic officers and NCOs who com 


pri ed our training 


COM pe tent 
thu 
oup ind 
villing 
But | believe 


ie thod 


pany cadre and to the 


ponse of the student 


the deciding factors were the 
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Report from your AUSA CP 
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Your Executive Council met twice in December -=- the 22d Regular (Quarterly) Meet- 
ing was held at the Association's office at 1600 12 December, and the 10th Special 
Meeting occurred at The Pentagon (for the convenience of the very busy military mem- 
bers of the Council) at 1100 19 December. ASSociation members would be impressed by 
the high attendance rate of military officers, business men. 


Principal item of business at Regular meeting was consideration of charters for 
nine committees, listed in these pages in December issue. No cut-and-dried affair, 
Council considered implications of language of charters in relation to individual and 
collective responsibilities as Board of Directors of fairly large business. Impressive 
item here is willingness of Council members to serve on committees, and give time and 
share experience for greater good of the Association. 





Secretary's quarterly report resulted in assignments for two committees. Presi- 
dent instructed Magazine & Book Committee to look into subject of rates of payment for 
authors whose material appears in this magazine. Finance Committee got two tasks: to 
see if Association's publishing and bookselling activities are worth the effort, and 
to inguire into Secretary-General Manager's authority to negotiate certain contracts. 





A change in By-Laws tightened up action to be taken in case of members of Execu- 
tive Council who cannot attend Council meetings with fair degree of regularity. With 


expansion program ahead, all Council members have much to do and must attend meetings 
to keep informed. 





Association's Treasurer, Lt, ARTHUR S. WELCH, CE-NGUS, by unanimous vote, had 
title changed from Acting Treasurer to Treasurer. Member of D.C. National Guard, Lt. 
WELCH has proved capable, energetic, in exacting job. 








Council changes include election of Maj. Gen. DONALD P. BOOTH to Vice Presidency, 
vacant since resignation of Gen. LYMAN L. LEMNITZER and elevation of Lt. Gen. WALTER L. 
WEIBLE to Presidency. Gen. BOOTH will serve until June 1956. Col. GEORGE I. FORSYTHE, 
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“The Association of the U. S. Army shall be an organization wherein all who are in accord 
with its objectives may join in the exchange of ideas and information on military matters, and in foster- 
ing, supporting, and advocating the legitimate and proper role of the Army of the United States and 
of all its elements, branches, and components in providing for and assuring the Nation's military se- 
curity.’ (Statement by the Executive Council, Association of the U. S. Army; adopted 14 December 1953.) 


USA, was elected to vacancy caused by resignation of Maj. Gen, BRYAN L. MILBURN from 
June 1957 panel; Col. JOHN LEMP, Arty, USAR, was elected to fill vacancy caused by 
resignation of Brig. Gen. ROBERT L. COOK. Generals MILBURN and COOK resigned because 
of change of station to posts remote from Washington. Lt. Gen. CLYDE D. EDDLEMAN was 
elected to fill Gen. BOOTH'S vacancy, caused by his election to Vice Presidency. 


Gen. EDDLEMAN at time of writing is Deputy Chief of Staff for Plans, but by the 
time this appears in print will be Deputy Chief of Staff for Military Operations. 
Among his recent assignments have been Commandant of Army War College; 
CG, 4th ‘Infantry Division; and Assistant Chief of Staff, G3. Gen. EDDLE- 
MAN was born in Texas, entered the Army from West Point in 1924, and at 
last count had been awarded DSM, Silver Star, Legion of Merit, and 
Bronze Star Medal. 





Col. FORSYTHE was commissioned 2d Lt. in ORC in 1939, and with the 
same rank in RA in 1942. Has had extensive experience in command assign- 
ments and in The Pentagon, and was an instructor at CGSC. He has attended 
Armed Forces Staff College, also. He is now an Assistant Secretary of the 
General Staff and White House Liaison Officer in Office of the Chief of 


Staff. He holds the Legion of Merit and Bronze Star Medal with four Oak 
Leaf Clusters. 


GEN. EDOLEMAN 


Col. LEMP is Vice President and Treasurer, and General Manager, of 

Lee D. Butler Southeast, Inc., one of Washington's larger automobile 
dealers. A Princeton graduate, he has had extensive experience in New 
Jersey National Guard, served with tank destroyers in WWII, attended CGSC 
in 1944, and is now CO of G-3 Mob Des Detachment, D/A. He has devoted much 
of his time and effort to various civic duties, and was a long-time member 

COL. LEMP of the Executive Council of the Field Artillery Ass'n and of the Associa- 
tion of the U.S. Army. 


Final item of business at this meeting was report of Insurance-Retirement Com- 
mittee, ad hoc group headed by Maj. Gen. WILLIAM F. MARQUAT, to look into subject of 
retirement program for Association's permanent employees. Action on program was 
shelved until financial picture of Association becomes clearer. Council emphasized 
desirability of retirement plan. 





Special meeting's only agenda item was to discuss possible reorganization of 
Association, described on page 58. 





Gratifying number of members have obvious affection for Association and its maga- 
zine; Christmas cards come addressed to Staff, Editor, Secretary, Publisher, etc., by 
name or by title. Most are from members staff has never met; appear to be spontane- 
ous expression of regard for organization which is more personal than mere institu- 
tion. Expressions of goodwill from members mean much to staff. 


As year's end made itself felt, we got a number of suggestions for Association 
calendar, usually with stirring battle scenes, to sell to members for $1.00 or 
more. Idea has obvious merit, but doubts arise as to actual number that could be 
sold. To come out even on expensive production, sale in neighborhood of 10,000 would 
be required. Is there any real interest among membership? Now is the time to make 
your wishes known. 
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REORGANIZATION PROPOSAL 


A FORWARD LOOK FOR AUSA 


Hk Association's First Annual Meeting at Fort Benning 
last October gen rated a tremendous amount of interest 
in the role which our Association hould play in support 
venerally. Many thought: 
have been pr ented to the Lxecutive Council 
by both members of the A 


point upon whic hy all ire in viyorou 


of the Army and national security 


ind ice 1' 
ociation and non-members. One 
iyreemMment 1s that our 
Association could and should be a more effective instru 
ment in upport of the Army and national security Iwo 
Resolutions were passed by the membership during the 
Benning mectiny, direc ting action to increase the effective 


ness of AUSA 

Lieutenant General Walter | Weible, President ot the 
\ssociation, assigned to the Organization Committee the 
task of considering various proposals which had been ad 
vanced and to make recommendations to the Executive 
Council as to how the Asso lation could become more 


effective. After several month 


of study the Organization 
Committec developed certain. recommendations for the 


Council's consideration 


[he Committee first considered uyvestions as to scope 
The Commit 
tee ce veloped a tentative list of aims and objectives as a 
While the 


Committee did not ask the Council to consider the list as 


a final recommendation, the Committee felt that within 


of the aims and purposes of the Association 


point of departure for their study (see box 


these aims the Association could continue all the benefits 
of our present organization and add materially to them 

It was apparent to the Committee that one of the most 
important functions of AUSA was to provide a common 


mectiny ground for the many supporters ol the Army, 


whether in uniform or out. General Lyman L. Lemnitzer, 
Commander in Chief, Far East Command, and forme: 
President of this Association, recognized this need over 
a year ayo wh n he wrote in the former Antiaine raft lournal 
“One of the great weaknesses of the Army has been its 
inability to speak with a single voice on any important 
issue Doo often our interest: have hee n divided and much 
of our effort has been dis ipated because it has been de 
voted to the narrower interest of branch, service and com 
ponent. It must be apparent to all those familiar with 
present-day problems confronting the Army that our future 
depends to a large measure On our ability to close ranks 
promptly and effectively for the good of the Army as a 
whole rather than for the s¢ parate elements thereof.” 

In the past year, support for the Association has broad 
ened greatly among the technical and administrative serv 
ices and has continued at a high level among the combat 
arms. Besides the active Army there remains a tremendous 
potential membership among Reservists, National Guards 
men and former members of the Army. This pool includes 
leaders in business, industry 
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education, the professions 


and government who are members of the civilian com 
ponents or are former members of the Army and who 
would welcome an opportunity to support an organization 
capable of furthering the aims and purposes of the Asso 
ciation of the U. S. Army. 

Membe rship is the barometer of the Association's finan 
cial ability to accomplish its missions. It is a source of in 
come in itself and affects materially the appeal to advertisers 
who pay for advertising in our magazine. During the 
past year, the Council and staff have made vigorous efforts 
to increase membership. In 1955, we published the largest 
mavazine in the history of the present Association. We 
pent almost $20,000 more in 1955 on enlarging and 
improving the magazine than in any previous year. In our 
present organizational framework, however, our potentiali 
ties are limited and our membership and advertising do 
not bring in sufficient income to increase our activities and 
to make the improvements in our publication and Associa 
tion which are essential to the accomplishment of AUSA’s 
aims 

The Committee recognizes that because of the limita 
tions upon the activities of active-duty personnel, the 
present Executive Council, which is the governing body 
of the Association, is severely restricted in advancing the 


aims of the Association. Moreover, it believes it most desir 





WORKING LIST OF AIMS AND OBJECTIVES 


(1) To contribute its full resources and capabili- 
ties to advancing the security of the U. S. 


(2) To consolidate the efforts of all who support 
the U. S. Army as an indispensable instru- 
ment of national security. 


(4) To advocate a military posture which will sup- 
port the national interests in the wide 
variety of situations which may threaten the 
security of the United States. 


To advocate a national military policy that 
will promote stability and peace throughout 
the world. 


To promote greater recognition of the military 
profession and to advocate policies that will 
advance the well-being and opportunities 
of those who pursue a military career. 

To cultivate cordial relations and mutual un- 
derstanding and support among the several 


military forces within the Department of 
Defense. 











able that the direction of the Association be expanded to 
include as many leaders in various fields of activity outside 
the active Army as possible. Thus the Association s sphere 
of influence would be widened and the Association itself 
would be strengthened by the addition of men of broad 
talent and experience 


HE changes in organization proposed by the Committee 

embody a broader top-level structure. In the proposed 
plan, the policy guidance, direction and control of the 
Association would be vested in a ten-member Council of 
Trustees with the President and Executive Vice President 
serving in an ex officio capacity. The Council of Trustees 
would be elected for specified terms by and from a widely 
representative Advisory Board of Directors. 

Phe Advisory Board of Directors would be a much larger 
the Committee recommended an initial member- 
which would include retired Army officers 


group 
ship of fifty 
and prominent members of industry, commerce, education, 
professional fields, government and Congress, military or 
ganizations, Civic leaders, past Presidents of AUSA, past 
Secretaries of the Army, and Civilian Aides to the Secre 
tary of the Army. The Advisory Board, through a system 
of advisory committees, would advise and assist the Trus 
tees, the officers and staff in executing the policies and 
programs of the Association No specific proposal for the 
election o1 appointment of the Adv ISOTY Be yard was advanc ed 
by the Committee at this time « xcept to propose that during 
the ph ising-out period when the new organizational struc 
ture wa he Ing cle veloped the present Executive Council 
select the initial panel 


Vhe new tructure would include a President, one ofr 


more Vice Presidents, a Secretary and Treasurer to be 


elected by the membership for specified terms. Full-time 


manageme nt of the Assox lation would be headed by an 
President selec ted by the Coun il of 
to serve at the pleasure of the Council 


Executive Vice 
Truste es 








USED BY THE ORGANIZATION COMMITTEE 


(7) To foster public understanding and support 
of the Army 


lo assist in informing the members of the 
Association and the public of the develop- 
ment of the U. S. Army and to keep them 
abreast of new accomplishments by the 
Army. 


(9) To promote and perpetuate those Army and 
unit traditions that contribute to esprit de 
corps and superior performance of duty. 


(10) To inform the American people of the fun- 
damental facts and factors pertaining to the 
national security. 


(11) To preserve and foster the spirit of fellowship 
among former, present, and future members 
of the U. S. Army and provide an organiza- 
tion through which they may unite in bonds 
of comradeship. 


Io commemorate the memory of soldiers who 
gave their lives to the service of owr country. 
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When the reorganization is completed, active duty per 
sonnel would not serve as trustees, directors or officers. In 
the opinion of the Committee, it would be desirable to 
include throughout the governmental structure of the 
AUSA, retired officers, many of whom have accepted re 
sponsible positions in non-military fields 

The Committee's proposal provided for the establish 
ment of regional « hapters or suborganizations of the Asso 
ciation if desired. 

The Committee was unanimous in its opinion that the 
Association, as presently constituted, had many desirable 
features that should be retained and expanded The con 
tinued regular publication of Army as a professional mili 
tary magazine was considered to be essential. One of the 
primary benefits of an Association with a broadened mem 
bership base would be the financial ability to enlarge and 
improve this publication This would increase not only its 
value to the professional soldier but would advance civilian 
knowledge of the important place of our Army in our 
military establishment and in the nation. Even more im 
portant, the Committee felt that the Association should 
increase its appeal to the active \rmy and not become a 
purely civilian organization with a military interest 

On 19 December 1955 the Executive Council of the 
Association met to consider the initial proposals of the 
Organization Committee. At that meeting the Committe 
confined its proposals to veral specihe points First ot 
all, the Council was asked to consider only the concept 
of organization at this time, since much more work needs 
to be done before a detailed plan can be presented. [he 
concept presented embodied the proposed broac ned ms 
ind purposes of the Association, the expansion of the 
ictivities of the Association, the vi idual transfer of the 
government of the Association to non-active-duty person 
nel and the establishment of new categories of member hip 
in the Association. The Council voted unanimously to 
ipprove the concept presented by the Committee pe nding 
further study and directed the Committee to proceed with 
the development of more detailed plans for further con 
ideration by the Council. 

Che Council approved the Committee's request that the 
membership be advised of the proposed plans through the 
pages ot the magazine and that me mbers be encouraged to 
offer suggestions which would be helpful to the Committee 
in its deliberations 

General Roper summed up the view of the Committee 
“The Com 


mittee feels very strongly that we are on the crest of a wave 


in an opening Statement in whic h he said 


of enthusiasm for greater activity on the part of the Asso 
ciation, ind the time 1s most propitious for making such 
Frankly, we feel that the Association is ata 


crossroads and must determine whether it will remain a 


a change 


relatively small, purely professional type of organization 


or whether it will redirect its activities and pre tly expand 


its support of the Army and our national security 


ORGANIZATION COMMITTEE* 

May. Gen. H. McK. Rover, Chairman 
May. Gen. J. D. O'Connett Cor. G. 1 Forsyris 
Cor. A. |. Ropinet Con. D. P. Yreur 
Cor. C. W. McCarrny Cos. C. A. Hi 
Cor. A. D. Suries, Ir Co G. I 
Cor. Hucu M 


1 HOMSON 
Picker 
| XTON 


*Col. W. B. Bunker, a member of the committee. wa 
attend the 


inable to 
commuttee’s deliberations 
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The Plot that Failed 


20 JULY 
By Constantine FitzGibbon 
W. W. Norton & Company, 
298 Pages; $3.75 
he Views d by 
Cor. CHanres A. H 


Half of thi 


1956 


| HOMSON 


book i’ cTy 
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good indeed 
ck velopment and 

Officers’ Plot’ 
culminating in the ex 
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the execution of the 
I litle; 
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thor 


ivainst 


imbition carrie him well be yond 


simple 


exposition, Ee to demon 
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that the story 


want 
of thi 
underplayed both by 


trate plot has been 
deliberately Nazi 
and by that it has 
never had an idequate hearing in Great 


Arne rica 


timony to the 


Allied propag inda 
Britain and and that it is am 
ple te existence ind el 
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the Western 
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the author 


Germany whom 
allies should collab 
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fall: i deal short of 
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schooled in 
After 
prnor to 

S. Army 
ofhicer at 
a study of the 


have 


good 
competence therefore 
FitzGibbon was born in Lenox 
chusett but he wa 
land 
ice with 


Harbor he 


erved is 


Ing 
and Germany 
British 

joined the U 


| ranrice sery 
Pear] 
and 


12th 


(,erman 


forces 


in intelligence 
Army (,roup In 
Stall he 
German ofhicers of higher rank in an ef 
fort to uncover the full story of the 20 
July Putsch Subsequently 
he did 
Thus he 


General interviewed captured 


in Germany 


further research on his subject 
iuthority 
but his viewpoint i Anglo-German 
than American. And when he get 


questions of high poli y, he doe 


a i iks with special 
more 
into 
not ap 
th homework to 
American policy from an 
Hlad he 


irrived it 


pear to have done enou 


be ible two see 
Ame man 


‘> he might 


point ot view done 


have More 14 


char 


he re on 


inclusive, if not 
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the considerations underlying 
These he feel: 


by mn unconscmus ind 


curate ind more 
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polic \ were motivated 
sometimes artic 
ulated military vic 


demand to have a 


tory over what the 
\llied lives. He fail 
that efforts to 
with the Soviet 
spect ot policy 

not complet ly without reason. For there 
that the USSR could be 


nto i world 


(sermany, no matter 
cost in German or 
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maintain wartime unity 
ally were 1 dominant 
was hope 


brought civilized and 


thwarted trom. het conspiratorial aim 


And he 


Western allies were 


of world revolution seems blind 


to the fact that the 
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trying to wage coalition warfare, while 
the Soviets had the advantage of keeping 
their own counsel and were under no 
illusions as to what they intended to do 
This fact helps 
explain why the Soviets were willing to 
talk to the 
deal 


their contacts to those of intelligence pure 


in the postwar period 


conspirators in terms of a 
while the Western allies confined 


ind simple 
Moreover the 
failure of the 


here of the 
Putsch does more 


account 
than any 
counter-assertion to reveal the weaknes: 


of the 


ability 


20 July conspirators, and their in 
to take advantage of a 


Nazis or 


re volutionaries would have exploited far 


Situation 


which other more competent 
these facts of 
history, were America and Great 


taking the 


more successfully. Given 
sritain 
so foolish in not conspiracy 
seriously 

Count von Staut 
and what a hero he is! If ther 
like him in the network 


both the success of the plot and of the 


Ihe author’s hero is 
fenberg 
had been more 
thesis would have been 


author's basic 


assured ( old courage and luc id action 
leap from the early pages in which the 
ictual steps of the Attentat are described 
far better than the bio 
build-up which 
Stauffenberg and the other major figures 

The best parts of the book are those 
that deal with the actual events them 
selves; the 


this comes off 


graphical follows, of 


author does not intrude any 
special knowledge of conspiratorial tac 
tics into his account, and it speaks elo 
quently of the brilliance and failure of 
the German military and political mind 
Ihe rest 15 marred by overwriting or by 
political naiveté, In 


some respects the 


most interesting and valuable parts are 
the appendixes One gives 
of the Kreisau group 
connected with the Stauflenberg clique 
but nevertheless good evidence of the 
kind of political thinking available 
mong inti-Nazis at the 
The other appt ndix gives the orders and 
Stauffenberg 
These would repay study by any 


the political 


program loosely 


German time 
political manifestos of the 
rroup 


how Germans 


could 


revolution 


one interested in 
thought 
military 


SOTTIE 


they launch a politico 


and justify it under 
conditions of gravest national crisis, but 
where 


lac king 


than any olf 


1 genuine revolutionary spirit was 

These documents do far mor 
FitzGibbon’s statements to 
prove that there were politically decent 
But 


and 


their 
morality 


Germans politico-economi 


literacy were tar from 
matched by their practi il politico-mili 
tary skill and capacity 


Politics, after all, is the art of the 


possible. Had FitzGibbon done more to 
evaluate policies and events by this 
standard, he would have written a more 
powerful book. This may seem petty 
against the majestic which the 
that the 
greatness of the men of 20 July was that 


theme 
author set himself: to show 
they risked all not for personal power or 
gain, nor for an ideology, for a party, a 
mass, or a pressure group. They risked 
everything they human 
acting as In 


because were 
with 
But the 


the mode m 


he ings consciences, 


dividuals real question 15 in 


world, can totalitarian ré 
gimes ever be overthrown by such means 
Or does it take a blend of conscience and 
individuality with group interest and sup 
port to accomplish a dictator’s overthrow 

short of the German experience of total 
defeat from without? 


Soldier-Lawyer-Administrator 


ENOCH H. CROWDER 
Statesman 
By David A. Lockmiller 
University of Missouri Studies, 1955 
286 Pages; Illustrated; $5.00 


Soldier, Lawyer and 


feviewed by 
Cor. Freperick Bernays WIENER 


General Crowder was The Judge Ad 
vocate General of the Army from 1911 to 
1923, and in 1917-1919 he was Provost 
Marshal General as well, when the latter 
ofhice operated the Selective Service sys 
tem rather than being the top M.P. In 
addition, during his fifty years of public 
of the Su 
preme Court of the Philippines; a mem 
ber of the original General Staff of the 
Army; the senior U. S 
with the Japanese forces in the Russo 
Japanese War; a U. S. delegate to a Pan 
American conference; and, finally, U.S 
(Ambassador to Cuba 

Crowder, almost single handedly, con 
ceived and drew up the Selective Draft 
Act for World War I, and then operated 


the system, with consummate ability and 


service he was also a Justice 


military observer 


well-nigh universal satisfaction. In ret 
rospect, this was the outstanding aspect 
a judgment attested by the 
that 
service legislation and administration sim 


ply built on Crowder’s foundations. The 


ot his career 


circumstance subse quent selective 


measure of his accomplishment is found 
ina simple comparison The draft prior 


to World War I, in 1863, 


of bloody riots; the drafts subsequent to 


set off a series 


World War I won unquestioning public 


Act eptane e, even in time ot peace 

As Judge 
was the inspiration and draftsman of the 
1916 Articles of War, the first substantial 


Advocate General, Crowder 
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This run-down of some of the books received for review during the month preceding our deadline 
is to give our readers who like to follow current literature a monthly check list of the most impor- 
ular books. Full reviews of some of these books will appear in this 


tant, useful and potentially 
or subsequent issues. Any o 


0 
en titles may be purchased through the Combat Forces Book Serv- 


ice. See page 64 for order coupon and a complete listing of Selected Books for Military Readers. 


BOON ISLAND. By 
Doubleday & Company, 
$3.75. A 


lire 


Kenneth Roberts 
1956. 275 Pages; 
tearing tale 
strait n a tiny island 
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An analysis of 
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ul verdue biography of the officer 
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STORY OF EUROPE f: 

} t the XVI By 
University Books 1956, 

Index; $7.‘ A readable 


work 
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that revision 
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revision 
110 


world 


years in crucible of a 


conflict, was found 


wanting 1919 court-martial 
controversy may well have been fanned by 
a subordinate with designs on Crowder’s 
position 


I he 
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no different in 1919 than they 


1946 and later 
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were In and those trans 
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barely touched on 
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unfortunately they are 
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would have carried him too far afield. For 
while the 1920 Articles of War were 
thought to cure the defects disclosed by 
the World War I experience, the lessons 
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duc ind by internal es 
hfteen years 
then, that Dr 
plains how it was that a shy Missouri lad 


after four years at West Point and eight 


in work more 


more as a lieutenant of cavalry, developed 
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kn to Americans, with the ex 


ception of a few specialized scholars 


wn most 


COMMUNISTS NEGOTIATI 
Joy. The Macmillan 
178 Pages; $3.50. Some 
and refle 
many 


HOW 
By Adm. (¢ 
Company 


Turner 
1955 
tough-minded descriptions of 
tions ¢ an enemy who wins too 
conferences, by an American who has met 
the conference table. It all adds 

warning to count your fingers 
shaking hands with C 
then 


on, 
him at 
ul oO a 
aft 
gotiators. You 


table 


mmunist ne 


could meet it a con 


ference too 


IMPROVING THE WORK SKILLS OF 

THE NATION. By the National Man 

power Columbia University Press 
Pages Index; $3.50 cloth 

Proceedings of a 

on a problem that 

mulitary 

and the 


Counc 


55 04 


$2.25 paper high-level 


ultimately 


Much 


conterence 
all 


tood f« 


ts every commander 


nr thought answet 


easy, or the prognostication on 
with Hi 
Whitney 

Pages 


ount 


His Rendezvous 
Gen, Ce 
Inc 

biogr if hical a 
1941 


written 


MacARTHUR 
tory. By Ma 
Alfred A. Knopf 
Index; $6.75. A 
MacArthur's service tr 
from active duty 
Staft officers 


urtney 


19% 


m intal 


reliet by one 


his senior 


ATLANTIC 
P. Dutton 


NIGHT RAIDER OF THI 


Ky Robertson. | & 


Perence 


into one of the ablest lawyer-administra 


tors in our history. 


End Runs and Line Bucks 


UMFASSUNG UND DURCHBRUCH 
(Envelopment and Penetration) 
By Colonel Pau! Curti 
Verlag Huber, A.G 


232 Pages; Maps; Index 


Reviewed by 


Cor. Harotp D. Kenm 


book 
work 


[his reviewer has lost very few 
he left Colonel ¢ 
on an airplane recently, he i dandy 
The tells wrote the book 
with the hope that it would stimulate the 
of 

He 


ot that developme nt by giving brief anal 


urti 
lost 


but whe n 


1uthor us he 


young officers in tactics and 


the 


interest 


Strategy bring out main stages 
yses of selected operations, most of them 
among the more famous battles of history 
Ihe book covers the time from Frederick 
the Great through World War II and 
Korea 


te hniques have evolved as new we ipons 


and explains how doctrines and 


and other equipment, particularly trans 
port appeared on the battlefield 
The examples are well chosen, and 


their presentation 15 well done The au 


Co 
Ch 


Ay 


Wa 


in 


nic 


20 
Ww 
Pa 
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PI 


mpany, 19%¢ >¢ 
st¢ 


Index: $4 
dex 
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Pages ; 
brave und 
‘ 


e thrilling ry of a 


mmanact im 
Otto Kret 
Includes his 


POW 


in submarin 
Iil—the fa 


inder of l 


rm 


capt 
} x perience 4 


1 Canada 


PERMANENT PURGI 
K. Brzezinski. Harvard | 
19° 56 Page 


hiat 
iste 


hy 


n 


ik 
MA 
Index 

the 


rule 


ry of 
nternal 


} | 


change 
iment 
1 mas 
time it 


il chnique totalitarianism 


By Ce 
& 


FitzGribb« 
Company, 195¢ 
Index; $3.75 
locumented of the 
Hitler 1944. The 
G Omar Bradley 


vicw 1 survivors 


JULY 
W. N 


it 
g Illustrated 


nstantine 
rton 
A tu 
bomb pl 
suthor, f 

taff 


punt 
inst in 
on neral 


many of the 


HITE 
An 
Australian 


COOLIES 
il 
ther 


Jeffrey 
Pages 


one by 


By Betty 
Library 195° 04 
POW story, thi 
nut wi was a pri 
in Malaya Cy 
t and 


ortant 


10% 


one 


Ts Japanese runt ot 


ce, hun with the 


detail 


rou 
flair for 


im spe 


iryinne unimy 


the 
the 
the 


ot 


uses 


style 
he 


suthorities as 


thor varies the pattern ind 


des nptions 
of 


others 


in Aornie ta” 
acce pte d 


he 


re port 


vritings 
in uses 
Le 


the 
Strangely enough 


contemporary 


pre i 


Ine hon 


ord 


unts 


ree ind use’ 


only to describe 


Kore an War 


in presentation is not distract 


opera 
on in the 
if tr 
Ihe study shows the effect of the tank 
imphibious equipment and the airplane 


on the conduct of enve lopme nts and 


It « 


pene 


tration vers imphibiou ind vertical 


envelopments. Colonel Curti lets us down 
pect ind that is 
to hypothecate on the effects of 


biological 


in one re in his failure 


tom 
ind partisan w irtare on thes 
two types of oper wion 


I he 


Army and an instructor 


the Su 
at the Swiss 


This institution 


suthor is a colonel in 
na 
tional technical college 
is a combination engineering college and 
school of military science 

I he 
sketches 
drawn and are not cluttered up with un 
They 


small booklet which fits inside the cover 


of the book I his that the 


maps or more property the 


ire a re al joy I he y are cK irly 


necessary detail are bound into a 


means map 
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can be kept open in front of the reader 
as he reads the description of the battle 
The 


show elevations and the form of the con 


use of hachures in many cases to 
ventional signs remind one of the older 
French and German operations maps 

Ihe German used is neither difficult 
fact 
very fine medium for keeping up on mili 


nor complex. In the book offers a 


tary German and at the same time en 


hancing one’s professional knowledge 


The Sorge Story 


THE MAN WITH THREE FACES 
By Hans-Otto Meissner 
Rinehart & Company, 
243 Pages; $3.50 


1956 


Reviewed by 
Con. BR. Eanest 
Lh as 
had ones 
Marx. Hle served in the 
during World War I 


“ ounded three 


Dupuy 


grandfather 
to Karl 
Kaiser's 


where he 


a German whos 


been private secretary 
army 
was 
times. Converted to Com 
munism during the Red upheaval in pros 
ifter that conflict he 
vent to Japan where he established the 


most perfect spy 


trate C,sermany 
ning disclosed to date 

havored and trusted by Japanese diplo 
mats and soldiers, equally favored by Ger 
man imbassadors to Japan he spilled the 
Kremlin 


Through his 


both countries to the 
for more than eight 
efforts Stalin 
plated by 


ecrets of 
year 
knew every move contem 
Japan ita time when Japane se 
mntentions 
4 the Sor 

But the pitcher iS Is 
vent to the well 
Richard Sore it last 
Lokyo 

Or did he 

This is the tory 
(otto Meissner one 
the German 
knew Sorge as 
Nazi journalist 


in internment 


threatened the very existence 
wt Union 

© often the « ise, 
And 


from ad 


Prise mn 


once too otten 
d ingled 
gallows in Sugamo 


unfolded by 


Han: 
junior attac hé in 
lokyvo 


an influential and ardent 


| mba SY in who 


and who later while in 


camp be van to piece 


tovether this amazing tale of a 
Ps 

It is a story that, did not 
U.S. Army intelligence 


roborate its 


master 


i thorough 
investivyation cor 
major facts, would pass as the 
output of a whodunit write laboring un 
hefty dose of hasheesh. But 
Mac Arthur has yone on 


record in l'affaire Sorge 


det i good 
even General 


\ devastating 


example of a brilliant success of esplo 


nage 
It is a disturbing story, too, for 
itselt all the 


ideology which transcends pa 


it con 


tains in essence of com 
MuNistic 
triotism and cuts across all social strata 

Sorge, who had done quite a bit of 
clever espionage tor the Soviet Union in 
China during the late twenties, was as 
signed to Tokyo in 1933 after returning 
to Germany and bamboozling the Gestapo 
to issue him a Nazi Party membership 


card. Selling his merits to the Frankfurter 
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/eitung—the one newspaper not con 
trolled by Goebbels—he wangled an as 
signment as its correspondent. 

Under this gilt-edged camouflage, 
Sorge in Tokyo gathered around him a 
small coterie of assistants—two Japanese, 
a former Yugoslav officer, and another 
German—all with seemingly impeccable 
backgrounds. They, in turn, fashioned 
other spy cells, whose members, of 
course, knew nothing of the master cell; 
the usual pattern of infiltration. 

[he amazing thing was the extent of 
these Sorge tentacles, reaching as they 
did into all the foreign embassies in To 
kyo, the Japanese Cabinet, and the Im 
perial Army. Even more amazing was the 
principal method of transmission of 
Sorge’s 


cours 


reports. Couriers were used, of 
carrying microfilm hidden on their 
persons but the pring ipal method was 
short-wave radio 

VMiax Klausen, the other German mem 
ber of the man 
re sponsible Acc ording to Maj Gen. C. A 
Willoughby, MacArthur’s intelligence of 


ficer, he 


inner circle, was the 


“built for Sorge a radio transmit 
ter so small it could be carried in a brief 
case and so powerful it could reach Viadi 
vostok from Tokyo with the greatest ease 
Whether read for entertainment or for 
education in super-espionage, this is an 
engrossing story It is so engrossing that 
this reviewer has no intention of divulg 
iny the epilogue which, alter all, 1S the 
iuthor’s own conclusion 
(one 
dexed 


State ind 


regrets that this book is not in 
It deals with too many matters of 
at least suggests keys to too 
many of the major decisions of Axis and 
Soviet policy and strategy to be written 


off as just another enthralling spy story 


“The Higher Aspects” 


BRASSEY'S ANNUAL: The Armed Forces Year- 
Book, 1955 
Edited by Rear Admiral H. G. Thursfield 
The Macmillan Company, 1955 
479 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $9.50 
Rev iewed by 
May. Gen. HI. W 


BLAKELEY 


[his is the sixty-sixth year of publica 
tion of this British reference book. Until 
1950 it a naval annual, but since 
then it has dealt with matters of British 
defense polic y, Strategy 


was 


and tactical and 
technical developments in the land, sea, 
and air forces 

In reviewing the 1950 volume, I had 
some statements which apply equally to 
the current volume: “The problems of 
publishing a military annual in a period 
when nothing connected with military 
and much is secret are, 


aflairs is static 


obviously, close to insurmountable 
The emphasis is no longer on technical 
details and but on what the 


editor calls ‘the higher aspects of the 


Statistics, 


conduct of defense and of the operations 
of the Armed Forces’.” 
It follows that this book has value not 


only for American military readers who 
have contacts with the British forces, 
but also for those who as staff officers or 
service school instructors are concerned 
with the “higher aspects” of military 
policy and methods. 

A few chapter titles will illustrate the 
broad coverage of the book: “Co-Exist 
ence and Cold War,” by Jules Menken; 
“Some Notes on the Evolution of Air 
Doctrine,” by Dr. Bernard Brodie; “The 
Eastern Mediterranean and the Middle 
East,” by Lt. Gen. H. G. Martin; “Air 
craft as a Means of Army Supply and 
Reinforcement,” by Lt. Col. A. D. R. G. 
Wilson; and “Operations of Regular 
Troops against a Guerrilla Enemy,” by 
Maj. Gen. E. K. G. Sixsmith. 

There is also a particularly well-writ 
ten article on “The Strategic Air Com 
mand, U. §. Air Force.” This is by Air 
Vice Marshal W. M. Yool, and the 
ground soldier who is looking for a good 
objective statement of the role, composi 
tion, and training of SAC will probably 
find that this chapter meets his needs. 

One notable exception to the general 
high-level subject matter of the book is 
a part of the chapter already mentioned 
which deals with operations of foot 
troops against guerrillas. The author of 
this chapter is a general officer, but he 
credits a major who had long experience 
as a company commander in Malaya for 
the part dealing in considerable detail 
with “the infantry company in action.’ 
Both writers emphasize that guerrilla 
warfare is in every way a company com 
mander’s war. Their views are admittedly 
primarily with their Malaya 
experiences and with the special political 
and police situations existing there, but 


associated 


their conclusions have considerable gen 
eral application 


Complicated Command 


U. S. ARMY IN WORLD WAR Il: The War in the 
Pacific: Seizure of the Gilberts and Mar- 
shalls 

By Philip A. Crow! and Edmund G. Love 

Office of the Chief of Military History, 1955 

430 Pages; lilustrated; Index; Maps; $5.75 
ter eu ed by 


May. Gen. H. W 


SLAKELEY 


This volume has been long in the mill 
One of the authors, Mr. Love, left the 
Army’s historical staff in 1949. The fore 
word is by Maj. Gen. Orlando Ward, who 
retired as Chief of Military History early 
in 1953. The delays, whatever the cause, 
seem not to have affected the book ad 
versely 

The military backgrounds of the two 
authors undoubtedly helped. Dr. Crow] 
was a Navy ofhcer in the Pacific during 
the war, and is a specialist in the history 
and command relationships of amphibious 
warfare. Mr. Love was a captain in the 
27th Infantry Division, was with the Di 
vision in the Gilberts and the Marshalls, 
and wrote The 27th Infantry Division in 
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World War II, a publication of Infantry 
Journal Press. Incidentally, it was during 
these operations that Col. S. L. A. Mar- 
shall developed the techniques of combat 
interviewing whic h are now standard pro 
cedure 

Ihe book’s scope is indicated by the 
title. Specifically, it deals with the launch 
ing of the Central Pacific drive against 
Japan in late 1943 and early 1944, and 
Makin, 


Majuro, and Eniwe 


covers the capture of hive atolls 
Kwajalein 


tok Ihe story is entirely one of amphib 


lar iwa 


[he principal Army units 
th and 27th Infantry 


ious Operations 

involved ire the 

Division 
I hese 


in the 


actions were the first major tests 


Pacific ot 


ind tec hnique s 


Ame rican amphibious 


doctrine Prior landings 


had bec n 


Opposition at all Be 


igainst light Opposition or no 
the small 


Nav yY, as 
Corps, 


iuse of 
reas involved the well 


Army, Marine 


components, participated 


land 

is the and alr 
throughout 
experiences Came 


each action. From these 


many tactical lessons, but, from the cur 


rent viewpoint perhaps the most inter 
esting ones were those pertaining to com 
During the Gilberts 


the organization for 


mand re lationships 
actions, parti ularly 
command was clearly not too well under 
stood by the senior officers involved. Gen 
Holland M. Smith, for example, says in 
his controversial book 
that “this was my first combat command.” 
The official Army atter 


erable discussion of the point, is 


Coral and Brass, 


consid 
that 
General Smith accompanied the expedi 


ve rdic t 


tion as an adviser, not as a troop com 
mander.” It seems possible that this am 
to H. M 


the chain of 
tributed to the early 


biguity as Smith’s position in 


command may have con 
friction which de 
veloped between him and the Army’s 


Maj. Gen. Ralph ¢ 
in the latter's relief at Saipan 


Smith, culminating 
Incidentally, the Japane se intelligence 
officer responsible for the keeping of the 
U.S. order-of-battle data must have been 
at the time of the Gil 
bert and Marshall Islands operations. Of 
the relatively few major generals partici 
Smith (the 


two already mentioned plus Julian ( 


a contuse d man 


pating three were named 
with Harry Schmidt thrown in to add to 
the Japan se (2's difhe ultie s 


Another 


might be 


and it 
that at no 
was the command setup so complicated 
\llied one in the Med 


Cx imple 


command dispute 
remembered time 
is in the current 
stemmed 
from the activities of Lt. Gen. Robert 
C. Richardson, CG of U. S. Army Forces 
in the Central Pacific Area. H. M. Smith 
in his book makes quite a point of Gen 
alle ged 


iterranean area, tor 


eral Richardson's interference, 
but there is little discussion of the matter 
in this book 


that H. M 


Smith's report that an infantry regiment 


The authors do say flatly 


commander's body “was still lving where 
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it had fallen two days after his death 
erroneous. 

One thing this reviewer has never un 
derstood, and this book does not discuss 
it, is why H. M. Smith was at Makin 
during the initial attack in the Gilberts 
The plan was for a reinforced regiment 
of the 27th Division to take Makin while 
a Marine division was taking Tarawa 
about a hundred miles Oddly, 
H. M. Smith says in his book that Tarawa 
Although Ralph 


Smith had been superimposed as 


away 


was 450 miles away 
com 
mander over the one reinforced regiment 
Makin and the main 
ittack was clearly the ‘Tarawa operation 
nevetheless the force commander, Ad 
miral Turner, and H. M. Smith were at 
Makin during the entire show 


of his division at 


THE TRUMPET UNBLOWN 
By William Hoffman 
Doubleday & Company, 
305 Pages; $3.95 
Reviewed by 
A. N 


In this “novel of the Medical ¢ orps in 
World War II” Ty Shelby 


operational surgical hospital quartered in 


1955 


JAMES 


jos an in 


England just before Overlord is project 
ed. Medical 
the first Hloor, enlisted men are 
in the 
replaced, busted-out windows and ram 
shackle bunks. One 
ing but the dow tors don't care 
the docile 
wound up by his first sergeant; there is 


ofhcers and nurses occupy 
upstairs 
where, dead of winter, are never 
man could be dy 
There is 
company commander who 1S 
the Big Operator who makes a fortunc 
Where this BO gets 
his captured German matériel before the 
This 


medical soldier winds up the war govern 


trom his comrades 
invasion is left to the imagination 


ing a German town, collecting cars, taxe: 


and—you guessed it—girls! There is you 


know-what going on on the first floor 


where enlisted men are not allowed to 


tread, boozy hell raising on the second 
The company bully can barge drunkenly 
into barracks during the night turn out 
and demand an 


or battle 


all hands impromptu 


football game royal 


In the fie Id 


competent 


surgeons are for the most 
sadist like 
built like a 


bodic Ss around like 


part the gentle 
lumberjack 


hunks of 


omehow could set 


one who Was 
and threw 

bloody meat, yet who 
fractures straighter and truer than anyon 
else There are pile ; of bloody 


that 


stump 


patients must see en route to the 
operating room. Openly occupying a tent 
in the hospital area are a soldier and hi 
doxy 


to his death 


a nurse whose nymphomania le ad 
Plenty of four-letter 
and even a detailed des ription of a rip 
brothel. Of 


after having gone through all thi 


word 


roaring affair in a krench 
course 
ly goes completely to hell. Poor idealist 
he shouldn't have imagined that life in 
4 medi al unit would be a rather tedious 


existence 


YOUR UNIT'S 
HISTORY 


Here are histories of proud fighting 
outfits—perhaps your outfit. Many are 
brilliantly written. All are sound, sol 
id, combat history of World War IL. 
Do you know the history of the unit 
you served with then, or are serving 
with now? You should. 


Battle History of the Ist Armored Di 
vision. (Howe) The 
division that d veloped much of our 


WwW $6.50 


history of the 
Il armored doctrine 


The Old Breed. (McMillan). History 
of the Ist Marine Division. One of the 
best written of all WW II 


Superb maps $6.5 


histori Ss 


The Ise Cavalry Division in WW II 
(Wright). Many details of the Phily 


pine Calm} tipn 


The ist Cav. Div. in Korea 


The 3rd 
(Tag garl) 


the greatest of all 


Infantry Division History 
Detailed history of one of 
WW II outfits. Ac 
of fighting in N. Africa, Italy 
Southern France the Rhineland, Aus 
tria $6.00 


counts 


The 4rd Marine Division. World War 
Il « umpaigns in the Central Pacific. $5.00 


The 4th Marine Division in WW II 
(Proehl) $5.00 


I] history of the 
includine the i 


ww 


Division 


Spearhead. Th 
th Marine 
age Iwo Jima battle $6.50 


From Salerno to the Alps. A concise 
hifth 
$6.00 


wccurate one-volume history of 


Army's long battle for Italy 
The 27th Inf. Div. in World War II 
(Love). he Pacific battle 
including the ontroversial Saipan a 
tor $10.06 


Division's 


29 Let’s Go! (Ewing ). Complete histor 
of the 29th Inf. Div actions in kurope 
including the bitter D-Day fight for a 


beachhead $5 0 


Workhorse of the Western Front 
(Hewitt). Battle history of the th Inf 
Div. in Mortain 


other hard-fought tion $4.00 


Europe, including and 
I 


Combat Forces Book 
Service 
1529 18th St, N.W., Washington 6, D. € 
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BOOKS OF PERMANENT VALUE 
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Practical Books to Help You Do Your Job Better 





Save on every book you buy! 
Straight 10% discount to mem- 
bers. We pay all shipping 
charges except First Class or 
Air Mail. 


Please send payment with or- 
der. Deduct your 10% discount 
before making payment. We 
cannot accept charge orders. 











BOOKS TO HELP WITH 
DAY-TO-DAY DUTIES 

The Army Officer's Guide. By Col 
Paul D. Harkins 


what to expect throughout his 


Tells the new officer 


career 
$4.75 
The Army Wife. By Nancy Shea. Takes 
the mystery out of Army customs, gives 
helpful dope on all phases of Army 
life $3.50 





Assault Battle Drill. By Ma; 
Gen, Jam Cc. Fry. Battle forma 
tions and drill that will enable the 
wall unit to assault a position ef 


fectively without detailed orders 


$2.00 











EXPRESS YOURSELF CLEARLY! 

These books by world-famed Rudolt 
Mlesch have already he ly ed thousands of 
Armed Forces to think 


men in the writ 


and speak clearly, Get your copies today; 
save yourself time, and increase your 
efficiency 


$2.75 
4.00 
2.50 
iae 
4.00 


The Art of Clear Thinking ... 
The Art of Readable Writing . 
The Art of Plain Talk 

How to Make Sense 

Why Johnny Can’t Read 


Battery Duties. By Col. Robert F. 
Cocklin and Maj. Mark M. Boatner 
Gives specific duties of all key men. 
Valuable to battery officers and NCOs. 
Paperbound edition $1.50 


Company Duties. By Maj, Mark M 
Boatner. Same as Battery Duties, but 
for units other than Artillery. Cloth 
bound $2.50 


Paperbound 1.25 


Company Administration & Personnel 
Section. By Col. C. M. Virtue. The 
most complete guide to company ad 


ministration in print $3.75 


Food Service for the Army & Air 
Force. A practical guide to mess man 


agement $3.50 


Frontline Intelligence. By Cols. Sted 
man Chandler & Robert W. Robb. Good 
intelligence is vital in battle. Here’s how 
to get it at the front line level $2.50 


Guerrilla Warfare. By Yank Levy 
Guerrilla warfare changes very little 
This text by a famed WWII teacher can 


pive you valuable lessons 


COMBAT FORCES BOOK SERVICE 
1529 16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Name 

Street Address 
Town or APO 

[} I ENCLOSE $ 


Zone State 


[-] Send free Unit History list. 


Charge orders cannot be accepted. Payment must accompany order. 


Straight 10% discount to members. 
(Your savings will help to pay for your Association membership ) 


Handbook and Manual for the NCO. 
Will help any NCO do his job with 
more confidence. Good dope on leader 
ship, discipline, rights, duties of NCOs. 
Paperbound. Regular price, $2.50. Spe 
cial Price ew 480 


How to Survive an Atomic Bomb. 
By Richard Gerstell. A practical individ- 
ual survival manual-—things you can do 
to protect yourself .. . $1.95 


Infantry Unit Leader’s Guide. By Mual- 
top and Barrett Guide to tactics and 
leadership of small units. i oo 


Intelligence Is for Commanders. By 
Cols, P. B. Davidson & R. R. Glass. An 
aid to the commander in setting up an 
intelligence program and getting full 
benefit from it. $3.85 


Manual for Courts-Martial, 1951. The 
manual which implements the Articles 
of the UCMJ. Useful for every officer 
and NCO . mee 


Supplement to MCM, 1954 ..... .65 
Map and Aerial Photograph Reading. 


A guide to reading and interpreting 
maps and aerial photos. $2.75 


Map Reading for the Soldier. A basic 
introduction to map reading, simp 1 €x 
plained and illustrated 1.00 


Mathematics for the Million. Bj 
Lancelot Hoghen. Math the soldier 
needs, clearly explained for a quick grasp 
of fundamentals. Especially useful for 


artillerymen €5 05 


NOTES FOR TROOP INSTRUCTORS 


These handy sets of 3x5 cards give 
the instructor his lesson plan, re ferences 
ind notes all in one package 
Automatic Pistol, Cal. .45 
Interior Guard Duty 


$1.00 
1.50 
Military Courtesy and Discipline 1.00 


The Officer's Guide. This is the original 
guide for the officer. Much useful in- 
formation on all phases of Army life. 

$4.00 


KEEP YOUR RECORDS HANDY! 


Our Record Books give you a quick, 
personal record of the men in your squad 
or platoon, their duties, training status, 
other information you need always with 


you 
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Platoon Record Book 
Squad Record Book 





alistic Combat Training. B) 
Rober B Ries How to 
sounds and smells 
raininyp excr 

$3.50 
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Squad & Platoon in Attack. B 
Frank FF. R 


lar for ditter 


Formations 
situations 
$2? 00 





Rifle Squad & Platoon in De- 
fense. / Major | bP. Ratl 
$2.00 








Survival. Her | famed Infantry 
/ land, sea, air and jungle survival 
| of World War Il These tim 

thods w r be 


obsol« t¢ 


$ | () 


LEARN MORE ABOUT GUNS, 
CARTRIDGES, BALLISTICS— 
THE TOOLS OF YOUR TRADE! 


Ihe Book of the Garand. By Ma). G 
Hatcher. General Hatcher, Army 
{ per lls you all there 1s 

M! Rifle. A com 


$6.00 


CARTRIDGE IDENTIFICATION—USE- 
FUL KNOWLEDGE PLUS A FASCI- 
NATING HOBBY! 


books by B. DD Munhall and H 
P. White show you how to identify cen 
terfire | tol and revolver 


ou the 


Il -size 


The ‘¢ 


cartridges giv 
or each plu i 


ncecessa4©ry 


llustraty 


Vol. l—Metric Pistol & Revolver Car 
tridges $7. 5¢ 


Vol. Il—American & British Pistol & 


Revolver Cartridges $7.5 


( omplete Set— | Pro $14.01 


1AA Jou 
irticles 
I ided missiles 
Paperbound $1.00 


Guided Missiles (/ he 
) This collect if 


Rive 


Gunsmithing Simplified. By Ha 


nave an itch to 


How to Select and Use Your Big 


Game Rifle. / H Mo Stel 


Ih s book 
of all the big game rifles, will help you 
$5.00 


gives you the pros and cons 


choose the one best for you 


Why Not Load Your Own! By ¢ 
i un end it Hele? The 


ind least expensive cartridges are thos 


most accurate 


vou load yourself. Here's how you do 
it. Includes complete tables of powder 


pressures $3.50 


Winchester: The Gun That Won The 
West. By Harold Wy ymson. The fal 
ilous history of a great arms company 
plus detailed information & illustration 
on Winchester guns and cartridges 
$10.01 


THESE BOOKS ON LEADERSHIP, 
PSYCHOLOGY, BATTLE LESSONS 
WILL HELP YOU BUILD A 
BETTER OUTFIT. 


Actions in Korea. By Ru 


1. Gugeler 


Combat 
accounts of small unit 
with the battle lessons | 


trom them $5.00 


Verse 


iCctions, irned 


Combat Support in Korea. By | 
G. West 
Lanne Is 


ver. In modern war, the tront 
likely to be Read 


ombat support units operated in 


anywhere 


under enemy pressure $5 0 


Fire. By B Ge 
Marshall 


why 


Against 
1. Marsha 
study of leade rshiy 


General 
one 
men fight and others do not deve loy ed 


from post battle interviews > 


Ihe River and the Gauntlet. By Bri 
Gen. S. L. A. Marshall Leadershy and 
is General Marshall 
n Korean small-unit actions 


morale iw them 


Ss OO) 


Psychology for the Fighting Man. Th 
makes the 
nan tick, written in nontechnical lan 
Clothbound . 
Paperbound 


inswers to what fighting 


puape S| () 


Psychological Warfare. By 

Pani 17 A Linebarves One 
Army s top experts gives you ¢ 
information on this 


Revised Editios 


vital part oO 


THESE STANDARD DICTION- 
ARIES, ATLASES & ENCYCLOPE- 
DIAS WILL MEET DAY-TO-DAY 
REFERENCE NEEDS IN YOUR 
HEADQUARTERS AND YOUR 
HOME. 


American College Dictionary (th 
ndexed). Most complete and to 
ollege d 


onary yo in bi 


American Oxford Atlas. Wor 
th special reference to t 


omprehensive ind 


ASS 


Basic Everyday Encyclopedia. Co 
lensed, one-volume encyclopedia Cor 
informatior 


tains basi you re likely 


need trom day to dav 5. 


Roget's Thesaurus of Words and 
Phrases. With [ 


this book around, you | 
never have to Lope tor the 
Completely 


right word 


cross-referenced $1 


BASIC THOUGHT ON THE 
SHAPE OF MODERN WAR. 





A thor 


pow 


Air Power. By Asher 1 
study of 
[ bombing 


modern au 
fighter detense 


cure ad wed 


ough 


round ipport pons 


$3 








Airborne Warfare. By Li. Ge Jam 

M. Gavin. The Army's Deputy Chiet 
of Staff for Plans & Research discuss 
the shape of future war and the mobil 

Many of the 


in this book 


it wall require thing 
General Gavin predicted 


now actual doctrine $4 0 


American Military Government. Bb 
H Holhor Prine Ti les of mulitary 
ind how it worked in WW 


field $4 


croment 


Il by an authority in the 





Atomic Weapons & Armies. 3 
( P.O. Miksel Informed sp 
lation on the role of the 
battlefield 


belief our 


combat 
imms on the atom 
based on the tuthor 


strategy rests on ‘bombs that ar 


big ind arm that are tog 


mall 5 ()t) 











Aromn 
By ¢ 


whl who 


w eapons in Land Combat 
Rembard! ¢ Ay 
have 


tactical 


been close to t 


ypment ol iton 


ss their use 

Cavalry of the Sky. 3 
\ distinguished histor 
Cory ) helicopt 1 
Military Management for National De 
fense. By Bi Gen. John R. Be 

A management expert analyzes th 

ition of mana 

icien effort </ 
National Security and the Genera! 
Staff. By M G 0 

| pl nid { i the 





Now Back in Print — 


TFANTRY ATTACKS 
LN / F, | \ | kx 1 | | 4 \ S 
BY GENERAL FIELD MARSHAL ERWIN ROMMEL 
TRANSLATED BY LT. COL. G. E. KIDDE 





\s a leader of a small unit in 1914-18, Rom 
mel proved himself to be an aggressive and versa 
tile commander. Tle had a highly developed 
capacity for utilizing terrain Rommel wa 
tirel In reconnaissance ind attributed an 
of his successes to the fact that he possessed 
better information about the enemy than they 
did about him. Information was shared with 
junior officers, noncoms, and even private sol 
diers Into every battle plan ind maneuver hom 
mel tried to introduce some element of decep 
tion and Urpris Rommel was not afraid 
of changing plans or if disobeying an order il 
he had better local information than hi Lip 
rior officer. Tle was also good at judging the 
moment when th cracking enemy should ly 
ittacked with every man at hi disposal 


brom the Foreword b 


HhoA. DEWEERD 














Here is Practical Help for 


Ours may be known as the Wve Ol thi Bie Bang, but 


cadership. Very few men understood the art id scrence of lead 
vin Rommel. Rommel Lraleyy\ has been dat te for di pute 
| 


et the best po ible perlormance from the men he led 


j 


Infantry Attach 1 detailed account of Rx 
1. Clearly and precisely Hommel put down hi 
I atic have hanged ince then, and \ 
practi 1 helptul wccount of the thing 
Order you copies of Infantry Attach 
$5.00 


COMBAT FORCES BOOK SERVICE 


1529 18th Street. N. W. Washington 6. D.C. 





